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What Is Worth Striking For? 
An Edztorzal 


N a country where serious industrial strikes are 

an almost daily occurrence, and where scarcely 

a community has been untouched by the strife 

between capital and labor, it is not surprising 
that high school students have occasionally adopted 
the traditional weapon of adult workers as a means 
of protest against real or fancied grievances. Or- 
ganized group movements are in the air, and students 
are no more immune than other people to the con- 
tagion of social unrest. A wave of student strikes, 
in cities from east to west, has made good “copy” 
for the newspapers. 

A strike is not a lark, whether in a school, a fac- 
tory, or a farm. Those who consider using it should 
think twice about their aims, their methods, and the 
possible effects. Is absenting themselves from 
classes by students a practical equivalent to the 
withdrawal of essential workers 
from their jobs? Do students 
ever suffer from the kind of 
pressure that bears on people 
whose livelihood is at stake? 
After all, students of public 
schools are receiving certain 
benefits at the expense of the 
community. By striking they 
reduce by so much the length 
and efficiency of their own edu- 
cation. They waste the funds 
of their parents and other tax- 
payers, and undermine the 
public’s willingness to support 
free schools. They may cause 
damage to the community’s 
welfare, and make a general 
puisance of themselves. 

A strike should be a last 
resort, and students owe it to 
their school to exhaust other 
means of gaining their ends, first by written peti- 
tions, then by requesting a formal hearing for a 
student committee, or perhaps by enlisting their 
parents’ support. No genuine educator will hesitate 
to take students into his confidence and to give them 
every possible opportunity for uncoerced organiza- 
tion and free expression of opinion. American 
students have had too little training in public dis- 
cussion and are often too ready te accept docilely 
any program, no matter how arbitrary. 





The objects of most student strikes of which we 
have knowledge concern: (1) hours of attendance 
and amount of homework (as in the recent strikes 
at Brockton and Bridgeport); (2) cost of text- 
books, special fees, etc.; (3) prices or quality of 
food in cafeterias; (4) location of schools; (5) gen- 
eral dissatisfaction with administration or faculty 
policies; (6) protest against the dismissal of favorite 
teachers, coaches, or principals, or expulsion of 
popular fellow students. There may be excellent 
reasons, beyond the control of the school officials 
and unknown to the student body, why some of these 
things are necessary. And again, the burden of 
administrative problems may lead school men to 
neglect the students’ point of view on rulings or 
conditions which work hardship. 

It is clear that many student strikes arise out of 
trivial complaints which could, 
and should, be adjusted with- 
out stoppage of classes. In 
one school where students 
struck because they had no 
trained football coach and the 
playing field was stony, a real 
student leader would have had 
the whole school out there some 
Saturday to clean off stones. 

There are plenty of things a 
student body might work for 
by orderly methods that would 
add to educational progress; 
for instance: improved cur- 
ricula; better trained and bet- 
ter paid teachers; modern li- 
brary facilities; broadly based 
vocational guidance; creative 
work in the arts and healthful 
intramural sports; above all, 
against that false conception 
of public economy which has hamstrung many of 
our schools in the last few depression years. There 
are, furthermore, great social issues of the day be- 
yond the immediate jurisdiction of the schools—war, 
fascism, unemployment, good government. We do 
not advise the use of strikes as means to attack these 
problems, but we do suggest that mass-meetings out- 
side of school hours for open discussion and public 
dramatization of such issues are eminently educa- 
tional activities. 


November 3, 1934 
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The CATALOGU 


HE catalogues came in one 
August afternoon on the 5:45. 
The 5:45 stayed at the depot 


twelve minutes, eleven min- 
utes longer than usual. The postal 
clerk had all the mail bags racked up 
in front of the mail-coach door, but it 
took eleven minutes to load the cata- 
logues on Fivefinger Earp’s truck. 
The conductor stood by with a big 
gold watch in his hand, timing them. 

The catalogues did not come in 
without forewarning. About a month 
earlier Postmaster Shannon had re- 
ceived the mail order companies’ long, 
purple-printed rolls of names and ad- 
dresses for correction. Montgomery 
Ward had made him a gift of their 
845B6455 Gold Bond fountain pen 
with his name stamped on it, and 
Sears, Roebuck had sent him their 
18K 18221/2 genuine steerhide bill- 
fold with his name in gold for his 
courtesy in correcting the mailing 
lists. It was a favor that Postmaster 
Shannon was glad to do anyway. It 
saved time and work to have few du- 
plications for returns among the heavy 
catalogues. 

Although Postmaster Shannon knew 
that the Fall-and-Winter catalogues 
were to be expected any day, and the 
R.F.D. carriers knew that there was 


no getting round the catalogue deliv- 
ery, and all the postoffice patrons 
were waiting eagerly for their new 
catalogues, it was surprising and ex- 
citing to have the catalogues come. 
That much mail came only once a 


year. The Christmas rush was noth- 
ing to compare with it. The Spring- 
and-Summer catalogues were thinner 
and lighter. That year the Sears, 
Roebuck and the Montgomery Ward 
catalogues all came in on the same 
mail. That was extraordinary. It 
made an even bigger load than usual. 

When the mail clerk heaved the last 
squared bag out onto the great gray 
stack in Fivefinger Earp’s truck, the 
grumpy little conductor stopped chew- 
ing his white mustache, snapped his 
watch lid to, and threw up his gold- 
braided arm to give the highball. 
The throbbing locomotive let off two 
blasts, spewed a low fog of steam, 
and the three-coach train began mov- 
ing out at once. The conductor swung 
himself up on the steps of the Jim 
Crow car. The railway postal clerk 
tossed out two thin lock pouches that 
held the first-class mail and Fivefin- 
ger Earp, who had only one hand, 
caught them deftly by their leather- 
strapped necks. 

Fivefinger walked round toward the 
front of his truck and tossed the two 
lock pouches in on the ruptured oil- 
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By George Milburn 


cloth cab seat as Harry Conklin, the 
Katy depot agent, a sallow little man 
with a stringhalt step, came out of the 
sanded-paint green depot with a tele- 
gram in his hand. Harry slid the door 
of the freight house to, snapped the 


lock, and started off down the cinder 


platform. 

“That ought to be a big enough mail 
to suit you, Fivefinger,’ Harry said 
loudly, pausing by the truck. 

Fivefinger Earp bent his neck and 
lighted a cigarette. ‘““Yeowp, I'll say 
it is,” he said. “Monkey Ward cata- 
logues.” 

“How many you estimate you got 
on there?” 

“Better than a ton, I reckon.” 

“I mean, how many catalogues?” 

“Well, let’s see. I’d have to do 
some figuring to tell you. Them Num- 
ber 2 slip pouches will hold 20 cata- 
logues each. I counted 26 Number 
2’s. That'd be 20 times 26 is—” 

“Four hunderd and—No! Forgot 
to carry my one. Five hunderd and 
twenty, ’y goddie!” 

“And nine Number 3_ pouches. 
Them holds ten each. Ten times nine 
is ninety. That’s dang near a thou- 
sand catalogues!” 

“Six hundred and ten, I make it.” 

“Yeowp. I guess that’s right. You 
headed for town? Git in and I'll 
carry you over.” 

The depot agent climbed into the 
truck cab and turned on the switch. 
“I got a telegram going over to 
Double S Winston’s,” he said. “That 
ornery Tom of his is wiring home for 
money again.” 

Harry Conklin pulled out the 
choker wire and Fivefinger Earp spun 
the crank again and the engine 
banged. Black smoke rose up around 
the quivering mound of dingy ridged 
mail sacks as the Ford truck ground 
out of the gravelled depot yard in 
low. 

The Conchartee County Democrat, 
as usual, was a day late going to 
press. R. W. E. (“Swede”) Ledbet- 
ter, its energetic editor, was helping 
Red Currie, the linotyper, bolt the 
forms in the flatbed press. Hot Au- 
gust sunlight was striking in through 
two grimy back windows, and the rear 
of the Democrat shop was like an 
oven. Editor Ledbetter, holding his 
blackened hands spread away, dab- 
bing with his elbow, kept trying to 
push his hemp-colored forelock up 
from over his sweat-sticky spectacles. 
Red Currie had just pied the Whipple 
Mercantile Company’s quarter-page 
ad, and R. W. E. Ledbetter had al- 


“A whole truckload of Monkey Ward 

Catalogues.” 
most reached the end of his pa- 
tience. 

Waldo Ledbetter, Junior, came 
dashing in at the front door, waggling 
a red gasoline can, his short bare legs 
thumping against the over-large, ink- 
stiffened canvas apron he wore. Gaso- 
line was sloshing out of the metal 
spout as he ran. A black smear 
streaked one side of Waldo’s startled, 
wide-eyed face. 

._ “Gosh, papa!” he cried shrilly as 
soon as he was in the door. “You 
ought to come look!” 

R. W. E. Ledbetter jumped and 
dropped his key with which he had 
been tightening a form. “Don’t hol- 
ler at your papa like that!” he 
shouted. “You ought to have better 
sense.” 

“But, gee whiz, papa, just go take 
a look at the load of mail they're 
bringing over from the depot. About 
a million bags of mail. They got such 
a big load they’re stalled out front.” 

Editor Ledbetter turned and looked 
toward the front windows. He could 
see the truck standing there in the 
street. A dozen men were clustered 
around it. He sauntered up to the 
front door, stretching his neck to get 
a better look. Then he went outside. 

“What you'd ought to do, Fivefir- 
ger,” an onlooker was saying, “is turn 
around and back ’er up. She'll take 
that grade in reverse.” 

“If he’d coast back and get a little 
start on it, he could make it easy. 
This here Broadway grade ain’t sich 4 
steep grade,” another man put it. 
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“What’s going on, boys?” the editor 
called pleasantly. 

“The catalogues have come in!” one 
man shouted. 

“A whole truck load full of Monkey 
Ward catalogues!” 

“Sears-Sawbuck catalogues. Earp’s 
truck cain’t make the grade, he’s got 
on sich a heavy load.” 

“Swede, you'll have to give this 
here a write-up in The Weekly Strug- 
gle.” 
~ “Yeowp, I guess we'll have to! 
Editor Ledbetter said, scowling at the 
load of mail. Back in the shop he 
heard Red Currie starting the gaso- 
line engine. Above the explosions 
came the wheeze of the flatbed press. 
He turned and walked in briskly. 

“Hold it, Red, hold it!’ he shouted 
above the noise. “We gotta rip out 
that front page! Stop it and tear ’er 
out; I’ve got a Page One Must edi- 
torial to stick in there. Two columns, 
14 point, spread right down the center 
of the front page! I'll start shooting 
you back takes in just a minute.” 

“We ain’t never going to get this 
rag out,” Red Currie said sullenly, 
killing the engine. 

Before the flatbed press had 
stopped gasping Editor Ledbetter was 
at his desk, rigid forefingers stabbing 
at the keyboard of his dusty green 
Oliver. The pyramidal type bars 
clattered down on the ragged purple 
ribbon :— 


TO THE GOOD PEOPLE OF CON- 
CHARTEE’S TRADE TERRITORY 
Once more there has arrived at the Con- 

chartee Post Office a whole truck load of 

mail-order catalogues. This constitutes 
the Kansas City and Chicago mail order 
concern’s bid for your Fall and Winter 
trade. You will see in these catalogues 
split-penny prices printed in big type with 
the actual higher prices printed down 
below in small type. You will read the 
prevaricating, highly exaggerated descrip- 
tions of merchandise. DO NOT LET 
THEM FOOL YOU. Before you send 
off one red cent to these foreign concerns, 
the Conchartee County Democrat wants to 
ask you a few questions. Then if you 
think you can go ahead and send your 
money off to these companies without 
being a traitor to your home community, 


” 























GO TO IT. But when you discover that 
you have gotten “STUNG” do not say 
that you did not have fair warning. Now 
just ask yourself: 

Who helps to support your ministers of 
the Gospel, helps to keep up your 
churches, lodges, etc.2 Who does their 
part in paying taxes to support your 
roads, schools, law enforcement, etc.? 

Who has worked and slaved to build up 
this town so as you would have a market 
for your produce, etc. Who pays cash for 
your cotton, corn, cattle, hogs, poultry, 
etc.? Who pays highest prices, cash or 
trade, for your butter, eggs, hides, etc., 
and all country produce? Who hires Con- 
chartee County labor? Who gives you 
credit for food and clothing when you 
are waiting for your crop to come in and 
have not got the cash to buy with? Is it 
a K.C, m.o. company? 

USE YOUR THINK TANK. Your 
HOME TOWN MERCHANT is the only 
one that does all these things for you. 
Why not honor HIM with your entire pa- 
tronage by patronizing HOME INDUS- 
TRY? Did your HOME TOWN MER- 
CHANT ever show you a picture and 
make you read a mess of fancy descrip- 
tion and then ask you to buy “a pig in 
the poke” the way these mail order com- 
panies do? 

If you feel like you can answer these 
questions honestly by sending your money 
off to the millionaires of KANSAS CITY 
and CHICAGO, go right ahead. Don’t let 
“ye ed” stop you. But then do not come 
bellyaching around about hard times here 
in Conchartee County when you _ have 
helped to cripple your HOME TOWN by 
mailing off your money to fill the larders 
of some rich man 1000 miles away. 


KEEP HOME TOWN MONEY AT 
HOME! 


“Nuf Sed!” 


“I wish we could do a red-ink job 
on it, that’s all I wish we could do,” R. 
W. E. Ledbetter muttered, pulling the 
second page out of his typewriter. 
“But we ain’t got time for the extra 
run.” 

A town can have two or three of 
everything else, but it can have only 
one post office. 

“What kind of price you all got on 
two-cent stamps today, Mr. Shan- 


non?” they say, slapping a coin down 
at the stamp window. 
“Five for a dime today, Harve.” 
“I reckon I’m going to have to start 
(Continued on next page) 
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EORGE MILBURN was 
born April 27, 1906, in 
Coweta, a little town in what 
was then known as Indian 

Territory. His career as a writer 

started when he was 16, when he got 

a job on the Pawkuska Daily Capitol 

and was sent to Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 

as a correspondent. The next year he 
worked on the Tulsa T'ribune, and 
went to the University, and: for the 
next two years was a hack writer in 

Chicago for a publisher of paper- 

bound books. By his own confession 

he then went on the bum, and landed 
eventually in New Orleans where he 
had a lean year at writing. Next 
he made his living writing jokes and 
attended the University of Okla- 
homa. 

When H. L. Mencken, of the Ameri- 





can Mercury, saw the three Milburn 
stories in Folksay, a miscellany pub- 
lished by B. A. Botkin, he promptly 
bought all the manuscripts Milburn 
had on hand. Since then everything 
has been clear sailing, and George 
Milburn’s stories have appeared in 
Harper’s, Scribner’s, Vanity Fair, 
New Yorker, Story, Esquire, and vari- 
ous other magazines. Unlike many 
of the younger American authors, 
Milburn has stuck pretty closely with 
the short story, although he confesses 
to six months spent on a novel which 
he regarded as a complete flop. He 
has, however, also written many maga- 
zine articles on Southwestern politics 
and politicians. His two collected 
volumes of stories are Oklahoma Town 
and No More Trumpets. He has just 
sailed for England on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship and expects to spend the 
next year in London working on his 
new novel of which, it is rumored, 
“The Catalogues” is to be a part. 
Anyway, it’s about Oklahoma. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

me another post office in this tewn yit! 
What this here post office needs is a little 
competition !” 

Then they both laugh, because it is a 
joke that nobody ever gets tired of. They 
know that there could not be more than 
one post office in town. And only one 
man at a time can be postmaster. 

That afternoon Postmaster Shannon sat 
at his desk beside the broad front window, 
waiting for the 5:45 mail to come over 
from the station. It was after six o’clock, 
and the stamp window, the general deliv- 
ery window, the money order window, the 
parcel post window, all were closed. One 
of the clerks was checking up on the 
stamps. Postmaster Shannon was run- 
ning up the money order receipts on his 
desk adding machine. The 5:45 had whis- 
tled out twenty minutes before. The post- 
master had a feeling that the catalogues 
had come in, but he didn’t say anything. 

“Earp certainly is late tonight,” Gladys 
Ferguson said at the stamp drawer. “He 
must of had a breakdown with that old 
truck of his.” 

Then Postmaster Shannon heard the 
noise. He looked out the plate-glass win- 
dow and saw the loaded truck struggling 
toward the alley that led to the back door 
of the post office. 

“Yonder come the catalogues,” he said 
calmly to the clerks. 

Gladys Ferguson’ stopped counting 
stamps. Elvira Draper dropped _ the 
tweezers with which she had been chang- 
ing the date in the wooden-handled steel 
canceler. They both came running to the 
big front window just in time to see the 
sWaying gray hill of mail sacks heave past 
and out of sight into the alleyway. 

Gladys looked at Elvira and Elvira 
looked at Gladys. Their mouths gaped 
for a moment and their faces went blank 
with surprise. “Ah-o-o-uh!” they groaned 
together in elaborate dismay. Then they 
began shrieking with laughter and fell 
into each other’s arms. 

“T suppose we had better stay and sepa- 
rate them tonight,” Postmaster Shannon 
said. “But we won’t put the notices in 
the boxes until tomorrow. That'll keep 
them from pestering us in the morning 
while we’re separating the first-class mail 
and getting the newspapers up. Get the 
rural routes separated tonight, too, and 
the carriers can start taking them out 
right away.” 

Fivefinger Earp clanged open the steel- 
barred back door and walked in, dragging 
a half-filled slipcord sack and carrying the 
two lock pouches. He slapped the lock 
pouches down on the worn separating 
table and grinned sheepishly. 

“IT sure enough brought you some mail 
tonight,” he said. “My truck stalled on 
that grade whur you turn onto Broadway. 
This here is the Tribune sack. Three 
packages of parcel post. All the rest is 
catalogues.” 

Fivefinger went on out and unfastened 
the end gate on his truck. He hoisted one 
sack up on his right shoulder and pulled 
off another sack with his hand. Carrying 
one and dragging one, he went back and 
forth, and the gray stack grew in the rear 
of the post office. 

Gladys Ferguson reached in the lock 
drawer and pulled out the master key at 
the end of its long brass chain and quickly 


unlocked the two pouches. She shook out 
about a dozen letter ties. Elvira Draper 
Slipped the cord on the other sack and 
dumped out two bundles of Tulsa Trib- 
unes. She tossed one bundle into a lock 
bin for Flint Lund, the news agent. She 
ripped the wrapping off the other bundle 
and held the open roll curving in one arm 
while she walked along the honeycombed 
inner side of the partition, mechanically 
stuffing newspapers into lock boxes. 

“I wish Slemmons had been here to 
watch them come in,” Gladys Ferguson 
said. “Won’t he howl, though! He claims 
that Route Four gets twice as many cata- 
logues as any of the others.” 

“Last year he took two weeks getting 
shut of his.” 

“Well, he’ll have to get ’em out quicker 
this year,” the postmaster said crisply. 
“Nothing causes patrons to complain like 
having their catalogues delayed. They'd 
rather miss their newspapers.” 

“Slemmons’ll have to have a truck,” El- 
vira Draper said. 

“Oh, no,’ Postmaster Shannon said. 
“He can get a lot of catalogues in the 
back of that flivver of his. It shouldn’t 
take him more than two trips to clean up 
his pile.” 

He did not talk loudly enough for the 
townspeople, milling outside in the lobby, 
to hear. The three voices, muffled by the 
blank-windowed partition, came as the 
mysterious murmuring of an oracle. Shoes 
scuffed on the cement floor, tobacco spit 
rustled in wastepaper baskets, throats 
were cleared, fingers drummed on the 
wooden desk shelf, but there was little 
talk. People were too nervous with ex- 
pectation. Now and then, when a bit of 
white flicked in a lock box, one of them 
would stop pacing and step up to twiddle 
a combination, take out a letter, and clack 
the small door to. Or another would stop 
reading the afternoon paper and stoop to 
peer through a glass panel in an empty 
lock box with the door left ajar. 

Meanwhile, at the back of the post office, 
in and out, in and out, went Fivefinger 
Earp. One sack gritting across the con- 
crete floor, one sack thudding down from 
his shoulder, the gray pile growing. 

“Mr. Shannon, you got ’ary a Mon’- 
gom’ry Wahd catalogue there for me?” 

“Not yet, Mrs. Tinsley. Won’t be dis- 
tributed till morning.” 

“Mr. Shannon, I was aimin’ to go to 
Telsey tomorrow morning, first thing, and 
I was wonderin’ if I could git my cata- 
logue tonight?” 

“Catalogues ’re still in the sacks, Ira. 
It'll take us some while to get them un- 
sacked, let alone sorted.” 

Wilbur S. Winston, the richest man in 
town, came walking into the post office 
lobby behind his paunch. He went over 
and turned the combination on the Con- 
chartee National Bank’s lock drawer and 
took out a large sheaf of mail and the 
afternoon paper. He glanced at the head- 
lines and then took out his watch. 

“Mail all up, Mr. Shannon?” he asked 
gruffly. 

“All up. Mr. Winston.” 

Double S Winston foliowed his paunch 
out of the post office. One by one the 
other townspeople followed Banker Win- 
ston. It was a ritual. Every night, as 
soon as it was apparent that the mail was 
all up, when there was no longer any 
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sound of letters clicking into lock boxes, 
Wilbur S. Winston, on the outside, asked 
“Mail all up?” and Postmaster Shannon, 
on the inside, said, “All up.” Then, filing 
out slowly, one by one, everyone followed 
Double S Winston out of the post office. 

Only the dogged Ira Rogers stayed on 
that night, waiting for his catalogue. He 
could hear the sounds back there, the zip 
of the metal catches on the slip-pouch 
cords, the pellmell thumps of the cata- 
logues falling out of the sacks on the 
separating table, the swish and sough of 
empty sacks flapping down on their neat 
flat pile. He heard the voices droning: 

“All this sack for Route Five.” “All 
this sack for Route Three.” “All this 
sack for town.” “Is C. R. Butts still on 
Route One?” “C. R. Butts gets his gen- 
eral delivery now.” “James R. Sloat; 
what become of him?” “Moved to Yell- 
ville, Arkansas, two weeks ago.” 

Thin dust floated up back of the parti- 
tion, softening the electric gJare, making 
milky little moons of the unshaded light 
bulbs. About eight o’clock Postmaster 
Shannon walked up to the front and 
snapped back the Yale lock on the parti- 
tion door. “Here’s your Sears’ catalogue 
Ira, and here’s your Ward's,” 
dryly. 

Ira Rogers, peering past the postmas- 
ter, saw five square brown pillars of cata- 
logues at the R.F.D. carrier’s high pigeon- 
holed desks and, on the floor near the 
separating table, a long low rank of hard- 
packed edges, showing, between broad 
layers of gray, the colored inserts, bright 
stripes of yellow and orange and green 
and pink. The catalogues looked very 
compact, all tightly bound in their manila 
paper slip-covers. 

The next Tuesday, after everyone had 
finished his small dipper of banana-nut ice 
cream and slice of pound cake, up at the 
head table Albert T. Kimball, Lions Club 
president and proprietor of the Sanitary 
Barber Shop, hummed to give the other 
boys the pitch and started them off on 
their club anthem, “Roar, Lions, Roar.” 
Then they sang “Pack Up Your Troubles” 
and a comic after-luncheon favorite about 
Mary, who ate some johnny cake, ham, 
oysters, jam, and a number of other 
things, each thing she ate making a verse. 

After that song everyone was laughing 
and in good humor. Harve Whipple tried 
to start a necktie pulling. But before 
many ties had been yanked Al Kimball 
stood up and made his empty water glass 
ring by tapping it with his knife. 

“Boys,” he said, as soon as everyone had 
quit scuffling, “today we are going to hear 
a message from R. W. E., better known 
by his. alias of ‘Swede’ Ledbetter, our pop- 
ular publisher. Now if ‘ye ed’ will kindly 
get up I'll let him speak for himself which 
will be better than me talking for him. 
How about giving Swede a hand, boys?” 

Al Kimball started clapping his hands 
and the other Lions joined in riotously. 
Everyone was chuckling and grinning, but 
when R. W. E. Ledbetter stood up he was 
not smiling. His long pink cheeks were 
set and his eyes were serious back of his 
horn-rimmed glasses. 

“Boys,” he began, brushing back his 
hempen forelock, “I guess you have all 
heard that poem about where a certain 
community in the olden times was so in- 
fested with rats that nobody couldn't 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Age Ten 


T doesn’t really matter whether 

the portrait of Queen Victoria 

looks down upon you from the 

living-room wall, or whether that 
firm director of England’s destinies 
was first introduced to you in Noel 
Coward’s Cavalcade as one who must 
have been a very old lady and a very 
little one—or whether. you have never 
heard of her at all. There comes a 
heritage from her country and her day 
that must be safely guarded. This 
heritage is the genius of the great 
collaborators—Gilbert and Sullivan. 
It would be a sadder and a no wiser 
world if it were ever forgotten that 
“the policeman’s lot is not a happy 
one’; that the best and only way to 
become famous is “by polishing up the 
handles of the big front door,” that 


Every boy and every gal 

That’s born unto the world alive 
Is either a little liberal 

Or else a little conservative. 


Nor is there any probable, possible 
shadow of a doubt but that we should 
find ourselves poorer and less happy 
without the mighty Pooh-Bah; the 
wandering minstrel with his shreds 
and patches; the Lord High Execu- 
tioner; Iolanthe, who loved the highly 
susceptible Lord Chancellor; the two 
gondoliers, who for a time ruled the 
kingdom of Plazo-toro; little Butter- 
cup, the lass who loved a sailor; and 
the Bab Ballads. The heritage is safe 
so long as we remember. 

Louis Untermeyer’s diary, The Last 
Pirate,* is one safeguard against for- 
getting. Apparently, Mr. Untermeyer 
has lately spent eight days in that 
southwestern toe of England—Land’s 


End and Penzance—where the impos- 


sible is still the believable. There he 
has an imaginary meeting with a 
hypothetical postman whose experi- 
ences, before he assumed the role of 
letter-carrier,- are retailed to Mr. 
Untermeyeratthe village inn of Mouse- 
hold—or if you are English, pro- 
nounce it “Muzzle.” This remarkable 
postman had been, successively, the 
last of the pirates, Frederic; the exe- 
cutioner of Titipu; one of the two 
gondoliers (but which one he can’t 
remember); the Chancellor who flew 


*Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. 
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The Story of the World’s Premier Musical 


Comedy Team—Gilbert and Sullivan 


By MABEL 


off to Fairyland—in fact, this marvel- 
lous man, in his marvellous 216-year 
life, had been one of the more inter- 
esting characters in each of the fa- 
mous operas, and ready to tell each tale 








G & S QUIZ 


How well do you know your Gilbert 
and Sullivan? If you can answer all 
these questions correctly, you are the per- 
fect’ “Savoyard.” (Answers on page 28.) 

1. In what opera is the chorus com- 
posed of twenty lovesick maidens? 

2. What character is always accom- 
panied by “his sisters, his cousins and his 
aunts?” : 

3. Who are Yum-Yum, Peep-Bo and 
Pitti-Sing? 

4. Which of the operas have the fol- 
lowing subtitles: “The Merryman and His 
Maid,” “Castle Adamant,” “The King of 
Barataria” and “The Flowers of Prog- 
ress?” 

5. What character says “I never use a 
big d 36s 

6. Who finally becomes Bunthorne’s 
bride? 

7. In what opera occurs the dialogue, 
“What never?” “No, never.” “What 
never?” “Well, hardly ever.”? 

8. Name the first opera upon which 
Gilbert and Sullivan collaborated? 

9. In which opera is crowing done by 
an accomplished hen? 

10. What character terms himself “A 
wandering minstrel, I, a thing of shreds 
and patches.” ? 

11. Who sings in what opera the fol- 
lowing words: “If ever, ever, ever we get 
back to Spain, we will never, never, never 
cross the sea again.”? 

12. In which opera occurs the line, “If 
you walk down Piccadilly with a poppy 
or a lily in your medieval hand.”? 

13. Who is described as “a most un- 
attractive old thing, with a caricature of 
a face.”? 

14. What line or lines, complete each 
of the foilowing quotations: 

“When constabulary duty’s to be done”? 

15.“ ... of this there is no manner 
of doubt .. .”? 

16. In which opera is the scene laid 
in the Tower of London? 

17. Who sings “Bow, bow, ye lower 
middle classes! Bow, ye tradesmen; Bow, 
ye masses”? 

18. Of whom is. it sung, “They are no 
members of the common throng; they are 
all noblemen who have gone wrong”? 

19. Who holds all the great offices of 
state? 

20. In which opera does a gallery of 
ancestral portraits come to life? 





A. BESSEY 


with a true Gilbert and Sullivan air. 

Another way in which the heritage 
of Gilbert and Sullivan is being pre- 
served is through the D’Oyly Carte 
productions of the operas. Faithful 
to the tradition of the Savoy Theatre 
days, where the operas were produced 
in Gilbert and Sullivan’s own time, 
this ‘company is now presenting in 
America The Mikado, Ruddigore, The 
Yeoman of the Guard, Pinafore, The 
Gondoliers, and others exactly as they 
were originally produced. 

Not only that, but the D’Oyly 
Carte Company is the only group that 
has copies of the orchestration as 
written by Sullivan himself. All 
other scores are orchestrations made 
from pirated piano scores, and crudely 
done at that. Gilbert and Sullivan 
decided never to publish the orches- 
trations, since they had no copyright 
protection, and instead put them in a 
vault in a London bank, where they 
are today. The scores used by the 
D’Oyly Carte Company are handwrit- 
ten copies of the vault manuscripts, 
and guarded jealously. 

Do you know these operas? They 
are the combined achievement of three 
men which reached its initial fame 
about seventy years ago: Richard 
D’Oyly, the theatrical producer; 
William Gilbert, the creator of the 
stories told in gay and rhythmic 
verse, and Arthur Sullivan, who 
clothed the charming stanzas with 
melody. These men worked together 
in such harmony of thought of execu- 
tion that their result is a perfectly 
balanced unit. The motive that ac- 
tuated them was rebellion against 
grand opera, but their creation de- 
veloped far more than negative satire; 
it was, in its best and most delightful 
sense, light opera. 

H.M.S. Pinafore or The Lass Who 
Loved a Sailor, in a plot, satirizes the 
typical “shiver-my-timbers” drama of 
the sea and sea-faring men. It pokes 
fun, too, at the British method of ap- 
pointing a civilian as chief of its navy, 
in the office boy who, from washing 
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windows and cleaning floors, “became 
ruler of the Queen’s Navie.” The 
Pirates of Penzance or the Slave of 
Duty lauds what a glorious thing it is 
to be a pirate king. It satirizes blood 
and thunder melodrama and tells how 
Frederic, a boy “of rare firmness and 
rare moral beauty,” is supposed to be 
apprenticed to a pilot. The nurse to 
whom the duty is entrusted is hard of 
hearing and hands him over to the pi- 
rates. In spite of his firmness and 
moral beauty, which stand him in 
remarkable stead, we find him curi- 
ously sympathetic with the King 
of the Pirates when that monarch 
sings: 

I sink a few more ships, it’s true, 
Than a well-bred monarch ought to do 
But many a king on a first-class throne, 
If he wants to call his crown his own, 
Must manage somehow to get through 


More dirty work than ever I do 
Though I am a Pirate King. 


Patience laughs at the “ultra-ultra 
cult” of Oscar Wilde in the late 19th 
century. Patience, herself, who loves 
a commonplace young man, is blithe 
and gay, but alas, the esthetic poets 
with their leader, Reginald Bunthorne, 
“sit sighing night and day” and con- 
tent themselves with a tulip or a lily. 
Iolanthe gives the House of Lords a 
run for its money, while for the 
Mikado, a little colony of Japanese 
in Kingsbridge, near South Ken- 
sington, gave Gilbert his models 





acid. Critics say of him that his 
quiver never bore arrows that were 
poisoned; “his shafts always caught 
you in the ribs and tickled you so 
that you laughed.” Nor are the 
operas all satire. Side by side there 
is the gentle lovemaking and the 
soothing sentiment which takes away 
all sting. 

To the gayeties and absurdities of 





William Gilbert's oren sketch for character of Ko-Ko 


SONG OF KO-KO 
From “The Mikado” 
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ladies, the principals, and the chorus 
swing a graceful measure on a light 
fantastic toe. 

Of Gilbert himself, much was writ- 
ten in his own day. One who knew 
the dramatist well tells us of his home, 
his habits, his hobbies, and his work. 
He was apparently a man of “many 
minds,” loving his broad acres at 
Graeme’s Dyke, Harrow Weald; his 
thoroughbred Jerseys; his rich hay- 
ricks; and his vineries heavy with 
grapes almost as much as his rollick- 
ing rhymes. 

“I was born,” Sir Gilbert is re- 
corded as saying, “at 17 Southamp- 
ton Street, Strand, in the house of 
my grandfather who had _ known 
Johnson, Garrick, and Reynolds, and 
who was the last man in London, I 
believe, who wore Hessian boots and 
a pig-tail. I went to school at Ealing, 
presided over by Dr. Nicholas, a 
pedagogue who appears more than 
once in Thackeray’s pages as “Dr. 
Tickle-us of Great Ealing School.” 
I was always writing plays for home 
performance, and at 18 wrote a bur- 
lesque in 18 scenes. This was offered 
to every manager in London, and 
unanimously rejected.” The story 
has it that at the age of two, Gilbert 
was spirited away from his nurse, 
kidnaped by brigands, and held for 
ransom—an experience which quite 

evidently colored his plots. 
It had been planned that he 
was to enter the Royal Artillery, 


and his idea for scoring society's 
swiftness to adopt foreign modes. 

The stories on which the operas 
are built have the delightful fairy- 
tale elements of disguise, enchant- 
ment, babies exchanged at birth, 
and the execution of impossible 
tasks. With the exception of The 
Yeoman of the Guard, there is al- 
ways a happy ending—difficulties 
are swept away, virtue triumphs 
and evil is overcome. The mag- 
nificence of staging and of cos- 
tume smacks, too, of fairyland. 
It is to an avowedly unreal world 
to which Gilbert takes us, where 
people do as we have always ex- 
pected them to do, say what we 
have always longed for them to 
say, and be always fortunate in 
gaining their heart’s desire. It is 
Utopia’s country —but Utopia 
with a difference. There is al- 
ways a sharp, keen wit in the 


On a tree by a river a little tom-tit 
Sang “Willow, titwillow, citwillow!” 

And I said to him, “Dicky-bird, why do you sit 
Singing, ‘Willow, titwillow, titwillow?’ 

Is it weakness of intellect, birdie?” I cried, 
“Or a rather tough worm in your little inside?” 


With a shake of his poor little head he replied, * 


“Oh, Willow, titwillow, titwillow!”’ 


He slapped at his chest, as he sat on that bough, 
Singing, “Willow, titwillow, titwillow!” 

And a cold perspiration bespangled his brow, 
“Oh, Willow, titwillow, titwillow!” 

He sobbed and he sighed, and a gurgle he gave, 

Then he threw himself into the billowy wave, 

And an echo arose from the suicide’s grave— 
“Oh, Willow, titwillow, titwillow!” 


Now I feel just as sure as I’m sure that my name 
Isn’t Willow, titwillow, titwillow, 
That ’twas blighted affection that made him ex- 
claim, 
"Oh, Willow, titwillow, titwillow!” 
And if you remain callous and obdurate, I 
Shall perish as he did, and you will know why; 
Though I probably shall not exclaim as I die, 
"Oh, Willow, titwillow, titwillow!”’ 


but the termination of the Crim- 
ean War made that impossible. 
For some years, however, he was 
Captain of the Royal Aberdeen- 
shire Highlanders. His later call- 
ing was that of the law, but he 
seems to have had “small pick- 
ings” and was not happy in that 
profession. He switched to the 
journalistic field and for six years 
was a weekly contributor to Fun, 
writing and illustrating his col- 
umn. Fun is the original home of 
the Bab Ballads—poems which in 
so many instances were the source 
back of the operas. Jolanthe 
grew out of the “Fairy Curate,” 
and Captain Corcoran of Pina- 
fore is the original of “Captain 
Reece and his frigate, the mantel- 
piece.” Gilbert’s first attempts 
at theatre were not tremendously 
successful, although some of the 






















lines, a scorn of deceit and self-satis- Gilbert, Sullivan set his music—music 


faction. Bungling lawyers, pompous 
kings, conscious poets, unfit comman- 
ders, long-drawn-out cases in court, 
false sentiment, silly fashions, insin- 
cerity as to social rank are all por- 
trayed unsparingly. The creator 
attempted to picture the English as 
they really were, and then, by some 
magic of his own, succeeded in mak- 
ing them laugh at their own weak- 
nesses. His pen is never bitter nor 





that points the humor of the whole, 
and intensifies the gentle sentiment. 
Poetry and melody laugh together, 
weep together, and combine to make a 
mirthful and enchanting whole. The 
same caricature, satire, and delicacy 
dominates the dancing. The Duke of 
Plazo-toro, “who doesn’t follow fash- 
ion,” sets a new one with his light and 
agile legs. The Lord Chancellor, the 
little pages, the Pirate King, the lovely 








early work remained dear to his heart. 
His operatic fame, he accorded largely 
to Sir Arthur Sullivan, remarking, “I 
am as unmusical as any man in En- 
gland. I am quite incapable of whis- 
tling an air in tune, although [I have 
a singularly good ear for rhythm.” 
Under stress of rehearsals, Gil- 
bert was a martinet, yet as stage 
manager he is remembered for his 
tact and skill. He took endless pains 
in planning his effects, always work- 
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ing with an exact model of the stage 
built to a half-inch seale, with every 
entrance and exit placed in exactly 
the right position. He worked with 
little blocks of wood representing 
men and women, the men three inches 
high and the women two and one-half 
inches. These blocks were painted 
in various colors to show the different 
voices: green and white stripes, tenor; 
black and yellow, sopranos; red and 
green, contraltos. With the blocks 
and the miniature stage before him 
and a sheet of paper, he worked out 
every position of his characters 
throughout the play, and these plans 
were carried through without devia- 
tion at each rehearsal. He insisted, 
also, upon having his words pro- 
nounced so clearly and distinctly that 
peeple seated far back in the theatre 
could hear, and that, once planned 
and carried through in all the detail, 
the work remain unchanged. This 
last has become a tradition of his 
operas. They are being performed 
today just as he planned them over 
fifty years ago. 

“—-and Sullivan. What of the col- 
laborator? There is less to _ be 
learned concerning him. Anyone who 
has heard the operas, however, knows 
how unfailingly the melodies follow 
the rhythm and meaning of Gilbert’s 
words. The man had a genius 
for being absolutely right. Nor 
were Gilbert’s rhythms easy to 
set to music. “I have a song 
to sing, O,” the most popular 
song in The Yeoman of the 
Guard, gave Sullivan much anx- 
iety and many wakeful nights. 
Asked by one of his friends why 
he was looking so downcast, he is 
said to have replied, “My dear 
fellow, I have a song to set, O, 
and I don’t know how the dickens 
I’m going to do it!’ Yet when 
the song was “‘set’” it proved the 
most tuneful of lyrics. 

Sir Henry Wotton, long with 
the D’Oyly Carte Opera Com- 
pany, in-his: delightful book of remi- 
niscences,, A. Wandering Minstrel,* 
tells us that Sullivan was modest, 
warm-hearted, kind, ever ready to do 
a good turn.for anyone. As for his 
musical ability, “he could play prac- 
tically every instrument in the. or- 
chestra.” . Speaking of first nights, 
Sir Henry continues: ‘““What wonder- 
ful first nights they were! They have 
provided me with some of the most 
vivid memories of my life. I can well 
remember seeing the newsboys run- 
ning down Fleet Street carrying a 
placard in front of them announcing, 
‘A new Gilbert and Sullivan!’ Great 
times! Wonderful to look back on— 
with Sir William Gilbert waiting in 
the wings for us, to give us generous 
praise and encouragement, and with 


*Jarrolds, London, 1933. 
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Sir Arthur sitting before us in front 
of the orchestra, helping us in and en- 
couraging us with his baton and his 
smiles.” 

Sullivan was never bodily strong, 
yet he never complained and, in spite 
of ill health and hard work, delighted 
in living. He loved a holiday out- 
doors and turned, in the brief respites 
from labor, to the warm sunshine of 
southern France or Italy. He was al- 
ways friendly, even in the throes of 
difficult composition, and used to say 
that he needed no aids to inspiration 





From William Gilbert’s own sketch 


SONG OF THE SERGEANT 


From “Pirates of Penzance” 


When a felon’s not engaged in his employment, 
Or maturing his felonious little plans, 
His capacity for innocent enjoyment 
Is just as great as any honest man’s. 
Our feelings we with difficulty smother 
When constabulary duty’s to be done; 
Ah, take one consideration with another, 
A policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 


When the enterprising burglar’s not a-burgling, 
When the cut-throat isn’t occupied in crime, 
He loves to hear the little brook a-gurgling, 

And listen to the merry village chime. 
When the coster’s 


finished 


mother, 


He loves to lie a-basking in the sun; 
Ah, take one consideration with another, 
A policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 


except a few flowers, a green tree, and 
no barrel organs. 

One often wonders why the ma- 
terial of the operas, so much a part of 
the local happenings of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s own day, never become 
dated and old-fashioned. The operas 
are ever fresh, primarily perhaps, be- 
cause they are so true to human na- 
ture. They caricature not so much 
the people of the Victorian age—or 
indeed of any age—they caricature 
“people.” And too, they are spon- 
taneous; rippling, gay, and quotable. 
There is always someone who can cap 
for you one of your pet delectable 
lines. In an interesting introduction 
to the operettas and ballads, Deems 
Taylor,* the American musician, com- 


*Plays and Foems of W. S. Gilbert. Random 
House, 1932. 
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ments on the lasting quality of the 
operas by saying that Gilbert and 
Sullivan created an impossible world. 
“If we laugh at it and them (the 
characters) they do not mind. They 
rather hoped we would. For our 
grandfathers laughed and our fathers; 
and so, I think, will our children’s 
children. For there is life in these 
fairy comedians. They are the Little 
People, and have no souls. And so 
they are deathless.” 

To the third of the triumvirate, the 
producer Richard D’Oly Carte, is re- 
served the honor of establishing the 
tradition of balance and restraint and 
team-play which made the operas so 
delightful in their own day, and of 
handing down that tradition to his 
son, Rupert. In both staging and ac- 
curacy of text, Rupert D’Oly Carte’s 
company are following the letter and 
the spirit of the earlier productions: 
“Do what Gilbert and Sullivan ask 
you to do. If possible, do it better, 
but do it—not something else.” Cus- 
todian of the original texts and scores. 
and, more valuable still, the original 
orchestration of Sullivan, the present 
company preserves the spirit, the let- 
ter, and the savor of the original pro- 
duction. 

Gilbert and Sullivan 
collaboration for over twenty-five 
years. The separation, spoken of 
by an admirer as “a national 
calamity that called for an Act of 
Parliament to compel them to 
work together again,” followed the 
most successful production of all 
—The Gondoliers—and was the 
result of friction over certain ex- 
penditures. The separation was 
a grief to the world, of the thea- 
tre, and to their friends. Neither 
alone could establish such a repu- 
tation of national fame. As to 
which was the greater, opinions 
differ. Some hold that since the 
work of Gilbert, not associated 
with Sullivan, has sunk into ob- 
livion, and that since some of the 
Sullivan musie with which Gilbert 
had nothing to do, still survives— 
witness the musical versions of Tenny- 
son’s poems—that it is to the musi- 
cian that the Savoy operas owe their 
vitality. On the other hand, there are 
those who hold that the skill and wit 
and humanity of the librettist, to- 
gether with his consummate stage- 
craft, give him the lion’s share. 

It is an impossible question to de- 
cide. About one thing there is no 
doubt, and that is the productiveness 
of the years 1871 to 1889. The later 
years of the two men dim by compari- 
son. Sir Arthur Sullivan died in 
November of the year 1900. Eleven 
years later, Sir William Gilbert met 
his death in attempting to rescue a 
young girl from drowning. 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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SCHOLASTIC 


Confessions of 
a Gallomantiac 


By FRANK 
MOORE 
COLBY 


OWN to the outbreak of the 
war I had no desire to con- 
verse with a Frenchman in 
his own language than with 

a modern Greek. I thought I under- 
stood French well enough for my own 
purposes, because I had read it off 
and on for twenty years, but when the 
war aroused sympathies and sharp- 
ened curiosities that I had not felt 
before, I realized the width of the 
chasm that cut me off from what I 
wished to feel. Nor could it be 
bridged by any of the academic, natu- 
ral, or commercial methods that I 
knew of. They were either too slow 
or they led in directions that I did 
not wish to go. I tried a phonograph, 
and after many bouts with it I ac- 
quired part of a sermon by Bossuet 
and real fluency in discussing a quinsy 
sore throat with a Paris physician, in 
case I ever went there and had one. 
I then took fourteen conversation les- 
sons from a Mme. Carnet, and being 
rather well on in years at the start, I 
should; if I had kept on diligently, 
have been able at the age of eighty- 
five to inquire faultlessly my way to 
the postoffice. I could already ask for 
butter and sing a song written by 
Henry IV—when my teacher went to 
France to take care of her half- 
brother’s children. I will say this for 
Mme. Carnet. I came to understand 
perfectly the French for all her per- 
sonal and family affairs. No human 
being has ever confided in me so abun- 
dantly as she did. No human being 
has ever so sternly repressed any an- 
swering confidences of my own. 
Thrown on the world with no power 
of sustaining a conversation on any 
other subject than the members of the 
Carnet family, I nevertheless resolved 
to take no more lessons but to hunt 
down French people and make them 
talk. What I really needed was a 
governess to take me to and from my 
office and into the park at noon, but 
at my age that was out of question. 
Then began a career of hypocritical 
benevolence. I scraped acquaintance 
with every Frenchman whom I heard 
talking English very badly, and I be- 





**A dog,a tree, a statue, 
tazed all our powers of 
description.” 


came immensely interested in his 
welfare. I formed the habit of intro- 
ducing visiting Frenchmen to French- 
speaking Americans, and sitting, with 
open mouth, in the flow of their’ con- 
versation. Then I fell in with M. 
Bernou, the commissioner who was 
over here buying guns, and whose En- 
glish and my French were so much 
alike that we agreed to interchange 
them. We met daily for two weeks 
and walked for an hour in the park, 
each tearing at the other’s. language. 
Our conversations, as I look back on 
them, must have run about like this: 

“It calls to walk,” said he, smiling 
brilliantly. 

“It is good morning,” said I, “‘bet- 
ter than I had extended.” 

“I was at you yestairday ze morn- 
ing, but I deed not find.” 

“TI was obliged to leap early,” said 
I, “and I was busy standing up 
straight all around the forenoon.” 

“The book I prayed you send, he 
came, and I thank, but positively are 
you not deranged?” 

“Don’t talk,” said I. “Never talk 
again. It was really nothing any- 
where. I had been very happy, I re- 
assure. 

“Pardon, I glide, I glode. There 
was the hide of a banane. Did I 
crash you?” 

“I noticed no insults,” I replied. 
“You merely gnawed my arm.” 

Gestures and smiles of perfect un- 
derstanding. 

I do not know whether Bernou, who 
like myself was middle-aged, felt as 
I did on these occasions, but by the 
suppression of every thought that I 
could not express in my childish vo- 


cabulary, I came to feel exactly like a 
child. They said I ought to think in 
French and I tried to do so, but think- 
ing in French when there is so little 
French to think with, divests the mind 
of its acquisitions of forty years. Ex- 
perience slips away for there are not 
words enough to lay hold of it. 
Knowledge of good and evil does not 
exist there; the sins have no names; 
and the mind under its linguistic lim- 
itations is like a rather defective toy 
Noah’s ark. From the point of view 
of Bernou’s and my vocabulary, Cen- 
tral Park was as the Garden of Eden 
after six months, new and unnamed 
things everywhere. A dog, a tree, a 
statue taxed all our powers of de- 
scription, and on a complex matter 
like a policeman our minds could not 
meet at all. We could only totter to- 
gether a few. steps in any mental di- 
rection. Yet there was a real pleasure 
in his earnest interchange of insipidi- 
ties and they were highly valued on 
each side. For my part I shall always 
like Bernou, and feel toward him as 
my childhood’s friend. 

After I lost Bernou I fastened upon 
an unfrocked priest who had come 
over here and gone into the shoe trade 
—a small, foxy man, who regarded 
me, I think, in the light of an aggres- 
sor. He wanted to become completely 
American and forget France, and :s 
I was trying to reverse the process, [ 
rather got in his way. He could talk 
of medieval liturgies and his present 
occupation, but nothing in between, 
and as he spoke English very well, his 
practical mind revolted at the use of 
a medium of communication in which 
one of us almost strangled when there 
was another available in which we 
both were at ease. I could not pump 
much French out of him. He would 
burst into English rather resentfully. 
Then I took to the streets at lunch- 
time and tried news-dealers, book- 
shops, restaurants, invented imaginary 
errands, bought things that I did not 
want, and exchanged them for objects 
even less desirable. That kept a 
little conversation going day by day, 
but on the whole it was a dry season. 
It is a strange thing. There are more 
than thirty thousand of them in the 
City of New York, and I had always 
heard that the French are a clannish 
folk and hate to learn another |lan- 
guage, but most of my overtures in 
French brought only English upon 
me. The more pains I took the more 
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desirable it seemed to them that I 
should be spared the trouble of con- 
tinuing. I was always diving in 
French and they were always pulling 
me out again. They thought they 
were humane. 

French people hate broken French 
worse than most of us hate broken 
English. But when dragged out into 
the light of English I tried to talk 
just as foolishly in order that they 
might think it was not really my 
French that was the matter with me. 
Sometimes that worked quite well. 
Finding me just as idiotic in my own 
language they. went back to theirs. It 
certainly worked well with my friend, 
M. Bartet, a paralytic tobacconist in 
the West Thirties near the river, to 
whom my relation was for several 
months that of a grandchild, though, 
I believe we were of the same age. 
He tried to form my character by 





Frank Moore Colby 


Frank Moore Colby, teacher, encyclo- 
pedist and informal essayist, was born 
(1865) in the District of Columbia. He 
studied at Columbia Uvnniversity and 
taught at Amherst, Columbia, and New 
York University for years before he 
turned to writing the minor but endur- 
ing classics that appeared in the three 
velumes Imaginary Obligations, Con- 
strained Attitudes, and The Margin of 
Hesitation. These writings were revised, 
edited, and rearranged by Clarence Day 
in 1926, a year after Colby’s death, and 
republished as The Colby Essays. A 
staunch admirer of Frank Moore Colby’s 
style and wit is F. P. A., the Herald 


Tribune columnist. 





bringing me up on such praiseworthy 
episodes of his early life as he thought 
I was able to grasp. 

Now at the end of a long year of 
these persistent puerilities I am able 
to report two definite results: In the 
first place a sense of my incapacity 
and ignorance infinitely vaster than 
when I began, and in the second a 
profound distrust, possibly vindictive 
in its origin, of all Americans in the 
City of New York who profess an ac- 
quaintance with French culture, in- 
cluding teachers, critics, theater audi- 
ences, lecture audiences, and patron- 
esses of visiting Frenchmen. 

It was perhaps true, as people said 
at the time, that a certain French 
theatrical experiment in New York 
could not continue for the simple rea- 
son that it was too good a thing for 
the theater-going public to support. 
It may be that the precise equivalent 
of the enterprise, even if not ham- 
pered by a foreign language, could 
not have permanently endured. Yet 
from what I saw of its audiences, 
critics, enthusiasts, and from what I 
know of the American Gallophile 
generally, including myself, I believe 
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the linguistic obstacle to have been 
more serious than they would have us 
suppose. 

I do not mean that the rest of the 
audience got nothing out of it, for so 
expressive were the players by other 
means than words, that they often 
sketched the play out in pantomime. 
The physical activities of the troupe 
did not arise, as some of the critics 
declared, from the vivacity of the Gal- 
lic temperament; nor were they as- 
sumed, as others believed, because in 
the seventeenth century French actors 
had been acrobats. These somewhat 
exaggerated gestures were occasioned 
by the perception that the majority 
of the spectators were beginners in 
French. They were supplied by these 
ever-tactful people as a running trans- 
lation for a large body of self- 
improving Americans. 

I do not blame other Americans for 
dabbling in French, since I myself am 
the worst of dabblers, but I see no 
reason why any of us should pretend 
that it is anything more than dab- 
bling. The usual way of reading 
French does not lead even to an ac- 
acquaintance with French literature. 
Everybody knows that words in a living 
language in order to be understood have 
to be lived with. They are not felt 
as a part of living literature when you 
see them pressed out and labeled in 
a glossary, but only when you hear 
them fly about. A word is not a defi- 
nite thing susceptible of dictionary 
explanation. It is a cluster of asso- 
ciations, reminiscent of the sort of 
men that used it, suggestive of social 
class, occupation, mood, dignity, or 
the lack of it, primness, violences, 
pedantries, or platitudes. 

It may be that there is no way out 
of it. Perhaps it is inevitable that 
the colleges which had so long taught 
the dead languages as if they were 
buried should now teach the living 
ones as if they were dead. But there 
is no need of pretending that this for- 
mal acquaintance with books results 
in an appreciation of literature. No 
sense of the intimate quality of a 
writer can be founded on a verbal 
vacuum. His plots, his place in lit- 
erature, his central motives, and the 
opinion of his critics could all be just 
as adequately conveyed, if his books 
were studied in the language of the 
deaf and dumb. Of course, one may 
be drawn to an author by that process 
but it would hardly be the artistic 
attraction of literature. 

Elementary as these remarks may 
seem I offer them to Gallophiles with- 
out apology. On the contrary I rather 
fear that I am writing over their 


heads. 


From The Margin of Hesitation, by 
Frank Moore Colby, reprinted by permis- 
sion of Dodd, Mead & Company, copy- 
right, 1921. 
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BOOKS 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


Beginning November 1, Mrs. Becker 
will give a book each month to the sender 
of the most helpful letter to this depart- 
ment, whether suggestions, comment or 
dissent. As space will not permit this 
notice to be kept standing, will teachers 
please post it on the bulletin board? 


e 
TREASURE ISLAND.’ 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 


I would have put this on the list long 
ago, if I had not thought you all read it 
long ago; yes, and Kidnapped too. But 
when a girl tells me, as one did last week, 
that the moving picture made her want 
to read the book, I see I must not take so 
much for granted. Not read Treasure 
Island? How much you have ahead of 
you, then, and how you will wonder how 
you got along without it so long! 

Perhaps some part of the reason for 
this is that Stevenson so thoroughly en- 
joyed writing it. I keep a copy of the 
famous letter he wrote to a friend while 
he was turning out its chapters as fast 
as he could write, to give to people who 
ask me how to produce a successful boys’ 
book. All you have to do, I tell them, is 
to be a literary genius and be able to put 
yourself back into just what you were 
when you were a boy. Then write what 
you wanted to read. It’s just as simple 
as that. 

But then, high art is often—not always 
—simple, and boys and girls are entitled 
to the best a literary genius can give them. 
R.L.S. gave it joyously in these two im- 
mortal adventures. 


THE BRIMMING CUP. 
By Dorothy Canfield 


~ I suggest you read this first instead of 
Rough Hewn, which really comes before it 
in point of time, not only because Dorothy 
Canfield gave it to us first, but because it 
will make you so interested in Marise 
Allen and Neal Crittenden that you can- 
not be stopped from reading anything 
else that tells you about them. 

The Brimming Cup is the story of peo- 
ple no longer what you would ¢all young 
—for they have been married ten years— 
caught in the rush of youthful emotions, 
struggling hard to do right, and having 
to learn, largely through experience, just 
what is the right thing to do. I would 
call this honest and heartfelt novel a story 
of growing-up. For though you may think 
you get that over and done with in the 
high school years, let me tell you it takes 
longer than that for us to reach maturity, 
and love and sorrow and loyalty and a 
sense of proportion are needed to bring 
that about. By a sense of proportion I 
mean knowing not only what to value but 
what to value most, because it is most im- 
portant to life itself. 

Notice the Vermont scenes. You will 
find them delightful, but unless you live 
there you may not know how true they 
are. My daughter went to a village dance 
this summer, just like the one in the book, 
the one where they dance old-fashioned 
dances; the village hall was crowded for 
it every week this season. Then turn to 
Rough Hewn and see how Marise grew 
up, in France and in this country. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


HO says the classics are dead? 
One has only to note their evi- 
dent life and charm in motion 


pictures to disprove the statement. Start- 
ing with Little Women, R.K.O.’s glorious 
success of last year, .there has been an 
increasing interest in the filming of suc- 
cessful stories that have appeared in print. 
Last season brought us quaint Alice in 
Wonderland by Paramount, with a cast of 
notables portraying the well-known fan- 
tastic réles. Fox’s excellent animal story, 
Smoky, from Will James’ prize novel, led 
the way for David Harum, Viva Villa, 
and many others well established on paper 
before being recorded on celluloid. 

No Greater Glory, Columbia’s adapta- 
tion of the novel, The Paul Street Boys, 
by Ferenc Molnar, won a four-star rating. 
It is a vivid novel of boys’ gang life in 
Hungary. Various episodes of the Charlie 
Chan series by Earl Derr Biggers have 
created a keen interest in Warner Oland’s 
characterization of the wily Chinese detec- 
tive. The latest and one of the best, is 


Charlie Chan in London (Fox), in which 
an innocent man is saved from death at 
the very last moment. Several other 
novels have been transformed by this stu- 
dio into current pictures. Servants’ En- 
trance, Janet Gaynor’s charming vehicle, 
is from a Swedish novel with the same 
title by Sigrid Boo. Caravan is a gay 
musical spectacle of Hungarian gypsy life 
at the time of the harvest festival, from 
the German Gypsy Melody. This unusual 
experiment in rhythmic direction by Erik 
Charell is particularly interesting, as he 
has practically eliminated “close ups” in 
his desire for continuous filmic flow. Judge 
Priest, an adaptation of Irvin Cobb's 
famous series of short stories, is an almost 
perfectly balanced picture in artistic and 
entertainment value, with Will Rogers in 
the name role. 

Ambitious Monogram, a rather new 
company, has not yet successfully reached 
its aim of successful cinematic adaptations 
from well-established favorites. First it 
gave us Jane Eyre from Charlotte Bronte’s 
Victorian classic, then The Moonstone 
from Wilkie Collin’s mystery story, and 
more recently The Girl of the Limberlost, 


a rather slow version that does not do 
justice to the popular ‘story of the girl 
who loved the out-of-doors, by Gene Strat- 
ton Porter. Other lesser companies, also, 
are providing. new versions of oid favo- 
rites. The Scarlet Letter, the famous 
novel considered as almost indecently dar- 
ing when first written by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, is being featured by Majestic with 
a modicum of success. 

Green Mansions, that &xtraordinary 
fantasy of South America by W: D. Hud- 
son, is to be filmed by R.K.O., who are 
now busy with the production of Sir 
James Barrie’s The Little Minister, fea- 
turing Katharine Hepburn as “Babbie,” 
the fascinating, mischievous girl who 
changed completely the life of the staid 
young minister. Anne of Green Gables, 
L. M. Montgomery’s favorite for‘ girls, 
will make new friends and please old ad- 
mirers of the high-spirited orphan “Anne 
Shirley” of Prince Edward Island, Can- 
ada. Just a short time ago. this same 
studio gave us a consistently authentic 

interpretation of the 
tragically beautiful 
Age of Innocence by 
Edith Wharton. 
Treasure Island, 
M-G-M’s excellent 
reproduction of Rob- 
ert Louis Steven- 
son’s immortal pi- 
rate story (Schol., 
Sept. 29), has prob- 
ably been viewed by 
most of us by now. 
The Good Earth, 
Above—Robert Do- 
nat (right) in a 
scene from the film 
version of Dumas’ 
Count of Monte 
Cristo. Below— 
Dickens characters 
as movie-goers will 
see them in Great 
Expectations. 
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Movies from Books 
By Sarah McLean Mullen 


Pearl Buck’s faithful recital of family life 
in China, is under way, as is also David 
Copperfield, a Dickens favorite, which is 
to have a most careful interpretation. 

United Artists has delighted the fol- 
lowers of Alexandre Dumas with its vivid 
and stirring Monte Cristo. This picture 
is lavishly produced with a wealth of ex- 
citing episodes of a Napoleonic plot. Di- 
rector Roland V. Lee deserves our praise 
for being able to harmonize such a great 
mass of material. This studio promises us 
Jack London's Call of the Wild, the fa- 
mous Alaska dog story, and The Scarlet 
Pimpernel, which provides a thrilling part 
for Leslie Howard. 

Universal, which lately presented John 
Galsworthy’s One More River, bids for 
attention with its interest in Dickens. 
Practically ready for release, Great Evr- 
pectations is a serious, mature study, very 
much in the spirit of the original. The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood will probably 
also be produced there. 

First National, which recently gave us 
an interesting but very free film version of 
British Agent, by R. H. Bruce Lockart, 
has just completed The Dragon Murder 
Case from one of S. S. Van Dine’s novels. 
The film is not felt to have the cleverly de- 
veloped suspense of the book, although it 
adheres closely to the story. Sinclair 
Lewis’ famous Main Street, a story of the 
commonplace American, is being filmed 
under the title, Babbitt, the predominat- 
ing personality of the story. 

Not to be outdone by the others, Para- 
mount is giving us a charming screen per- 
formance of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabhage 
Patch, Alice Hegan Rice’s touching story 
of happiness and poverty. Ruggles of 
Red Gap, featuring Charles Laughton in 
the lead, is a bright spot of comedy to 
look forward to. 

Europe, too, adds her share, for already 
we have from Gaumont-British a care- 

(Concluded on page 29) 
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POEFRY 


(“My Reverend Father, 


The peace of Christ be with you. From 
Tadoussac 

In this barbarous land I write you. Our 
life 


Is a long and slow martyrdom, moose hair 

Defiles our food, we wipe our hands on 
the hairy dogs. 

I have baptized one, a scrofulous son of 
despairing parents, 

Dying within the hour. 
carry 

Many crosses, our hands bleed, but we do 

not all die, 
Thanks be to God.”) 


Tee a Jesuit priest, “with no 
warmth from the skin-splitting cold 
but the hard flame of a close and 
living God,” might have recorded the 
hardships of an early French settlement 
in this country. The letter is given to us 
through the imagination of Paul Engle in 
his poem, “America Remembers,” which, 
last year, won the prize as the best poem 
written for the Century of Progress Ex- 
position at Chicago. 

Paul Engle, still in his twenties (a na- 
tive of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and now a 
Rhodes Scholar at Oxford, is newly fa- 
mous by virtue of his recent book, dmeri- 
can Song. The worth of this volume is 
certified by many prominent poets; its re- 
ception by reviewers is enthusiastic, and 
several editions have been sold immedi- 
ately upon publication: a rare sale for a 
book of poems. A year ago, when Mr. 
Engle won the Yale Series of Younger 
Poets contest, and was awarded the prize 
on publication of his first book, The Warm 
Earth, he attracted little popular. atten- 
tion. Those earlier poems were compara- 
tively delicate lyrics; the recent work has 
attained a tougher and richer beauty. 


I tell you we 


In American Song Mr. Engle surveys 
with ardent faith the heritage of the na- 
tion. The history of our people moving 
westward over mountain and plain, fight- 
ing, homesteading, breeding and traveling 
onward, becomes for him a symbolic an- 
swer to the modern nation’s spiritual need. 
Mr. Engle’s work has been criticized in 
some quarters because his social message 
seems to be a narrowly nationalistic one. 
It is generally admitted, however, that his 
verse expresses a vigorous affirmative note 
that has been all too rare in recent poetry. 
He calis for a renewal of the pioneer 
traditions of courage, fortitude, and vis- 
ion, and for the nation to “plunge into 
that vaster and more savage -West, the 
unfamiliar country of our heart.” He re- 
counts the varied strengths and beauties 
that compose the personality of the na- 
tion. 


Land of the mountain-kindled Utah sun 

Where the grey lizards flow like liquid 
stone, 

Land of the Indian months, desirous moon 

Of rutting elk, the proud head lifted and 
bugling, 

Moon of the grass-consuming heat, chill 


moon 
When the south-flung arrows of the wild 


geese fly, 
Land of the Iowa cornfields endlessly 
rising 
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PAUL ENGLE 


Out of the new-split prairie sod like reeds 

Yellowly climbing from an inland ocean 

That has no deep but is forever edge, 

Land of Missouri hills where every man 

Plows the deep furrows of his heart 
alone, 

O land of the live machines, the ever- 
moving 

Tireless body with dark skin of oil. 


If one wishes that Mr. Engle’s enor- 
mous spirit had more often reached a 
thoughtful climax, he may still find a true 
promise of genius in the poet’s metaphors. 
There are numberless ones as fine as, 
“There were also the wild blue eyes of 
grapes staring at Autumn.” The follow- 
ing poem ends in a figure so splendid 
that it has won fame apart from the body 
of the poem. 


Mary 


You said I would forget you, forget your 

lithe 

thrusting the night-black 

lifted 

On the long swell of the current, the 
strong feet beating; 

Forget you, brown as the granite-crumbled 
beach, 

Running on the wave-hard sand; forget 

The way down river with our paddles 
flinging 

Wild and flashing moonlight. 


Body water, 


You were wrong, 
For always now I see you, always 
swimming 
With body supple as a diving otter’s 
Churning a wake of pale foam in the 
torn 
And tideless estuaries of my mind 
Where the shy fish of memory leap and 
shatter 
The quiet water, 
gleaming. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


their dark scales 


The poems above are from American Song. by 
aul Engle, copyright, 1933 and 1934, by Double- 
day, Deran & Company. Ine. 
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LITERARY LEADS 


BEST SELLER 

“I have gone quietly mad,” says Alex- 
ander Woollcott, “over Lost Horizon, by 
the author of Good-bye, Mr. Chips.” Per- 
haps you heard Mr. Woollcott go “quietly 
mad” about Lost Horizon for 15 solid 
minutes on the radio a week or so ago. 
With all that enthusiasm in mind we look 
forward to Mr. Woollcott getting really 
excited about a book. Anyway Lost 
Horizon, by James Hilton, which caused 
little comment when it was published last 
year, has just been awarded the Haw- 
thornden prize, has been reissued in a 
handsome new edition, and is now a best 
seller. 


PLAYS 

One-Act Plays by Modern Authors, by 
Helen Louise Cohen (Harcourt Brace), 
has been reissued in an enlarged edition. 
The revision of this best-seller contains 
five new plays by five well-known authors 
—O’Neill, Chekhov, Brooks, Kelly, Wilder. 
A new feature of the book is the addition 
of forty pages of vocabulary tests and 
study suggestions. There are also chap- 
ters on stage design, play-making, and the 
theater in the school. 


DECEIVING 

To those of you who do not see The 
New Yorker, we recommend E. B. White’s 
new book, Every Day is Saturday 
(Harper), which is made up of the “Notes 
and Comments” which are a large part 
of the reason true New Yorkers rush to 
the stands Thursday mornings for their 
magazine. In this peculiar form of short 
essay, Mr. White has evolved a new genre 
of writing which is certain to have a defi- 
nite influence on other writers, as well as 
on his readers. Suggestion to teachers: 
You might discover a young E. B. White 
in your class by assigning this kind of 
essay to your students. It looks so easy to 
do, and it’s very deceiving. 


DOWN ON THE FARM 

The good news is that Gladys Hasty 
Carroll’s new story, A Few Foolish Ones, 
is running serially in The Red Book. You 
either read As The Earth Turns or saw 
it in the movies, so you know how well and 
truly Mrs. Carroll writes about New En- 
gland people. 


WESTERN 

The Saturday Review of Literature 
which doesn’t always keep its head in the 
most rarefied litry air, recommends Be- 
yond the Desert, by Eugene Manlove 
Rhodes, as a prime good Western dram- 
mer of romance and adventure. In the same 
number of the Sat. Rev., Christopher Mor- 
ley finishes off his page on the Panama 
Canal with this bit of prose: “After days 
of salt that muggy earthen savor is sweet 
to breathe. Untouched jungle is only a 
stone’s throw away, and as the ship 
bends through the narrow strait round 
Barro Colorado (which sounds so lovely 
and means Red Mud) you open new vistas 
of hill and tanglewood. The hills are not 
high; Cerro Balboa, where the wild sur- 
mise of the Pacific probably was had, is 
about 1,150 feet; but they are abrupt and 
picturesquely bumpy. The sonnet was 
perfectly justified in calling them peaks.” 


PRIDE 

We point with pride to a book of 
poetry which has just been published— 
Avalanche in April (Scribner’s). The 
author, Kimball Flaccus, won first prize in 
the Scholastic Poetry Awards in 1929, and 
has since graduated from Dartmouth. His 
book will receive its innings in the Poetry 
Corner soon. 





The Catalogues 
(Continued from page 6) 


hardly live in it. So the town dads call in 
a fellow to rid out the rats, and it seems 
like this fellow claimed to be able to get 
them out, I mean the rats out, by playing 
music on his pipes and had made quite a 
rep for himself, being reputed far and 
wide as the Pied Piper of Hamburg. Well, 
I don’t know as this has got much to do 
with what I’m going to say. But I was 
reminded of it, because if you boys don’t 
dub me the Pied Piper of Conchartee 
(Laughter) when I get done outlining this 
proposition I have worked out in the in- 
terests of this town, I’m going to be 
mighty disappointed, and uh— 

“The point I am making is, I guess you 
all know that the plague of Monkey Ward 
(Laughter) catalogues has descended upon 
us once more again this year. Now any- 
one who read my editorial in last week’s 
Democrat will appreciate my attitude on 
this subject. 

“Men, year after year we are confronted 
with this situation of our farmers’ and 
fellow-citizens’ money being milked out of 
our trade territory. It seems to me like, 
as I look back on it now, we have been 
taking this tough situation laying down 
and thus far have not done anything 
about it. Oh, yes: we have tried to knock 
the mail order companies by making fun 
of them and talking about the shoddy 
goods they put out, and so on. But what 
effect does that have? Men, I think it was 
about time something actually was done 
to correct this situation of Kansas City 
and Chicago mail order firms taking this 
business right out from under our noses 
and—and uh—taking thousands of dollars 
out of our trade territory, and, and so 
forth. 

“Boys, there is nothing like a little 
gray matter applied to these situations. 
Someone has said, if I remember right it 
was Arthur Brisbane, who makes fifty 
thousand dollars a year, the highest-paid 
editorial writer in the world, has said, ‘It 
takes a combination of four G’s to put 
anything across: Gumption plus Grit plus 
Git-Up-and-GO (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) Well, there is this to be said: I 
think this scheme of mine has the Gump- 
tion. Now all we need is the Grit and 
Git-Up-and-Go to counteract a_ tough 
situation. 

“Just to be brief, my idea is to get hold 
of every one of these mail order cata- 
logues that came in here last week and 
get them out of circulation. Absolutely 
destroy them. That is the one and only 
way we can manage to keep home-town 
money at home. 

“Now I see some of you looking doubt- 
ful already, and you’re probably going to 
ask me: ‘O.K., Swede; but how’re you 
figuring to put this proposition through 
to final completion?’ Boys, right there is 
where the Home Town Industry Jubilee 
Bonfire enters in! Which I thought would 
be a good name for this scheme. 

“Last Friday afternoon when I saw that 
truckload of mail order catalogues com- 
ing in, I says to myself, ‘R. W.E., that is 
just like. a truckload of pests being 
brought in to be turned loose on the com- 
munity.” And then I said to myself, ‘If 
the State was able to almost. rid this coun- 
ty of coyotes by paying a bounty for 
coyote pelts, why could not the merchants 
of this town work the same scheme and 
get rid of mail order catalogues?” Now 
the mail order firms~ claim -that it costs 
them better than a‘dollar a-piece to get 
those big catalogues out.. I-don’t doubt it 
a bit, because I know printing prices. 


“So what I want every merchant in town: 


to do is to agree to pay one’ dollar -in 


trade for each of these catalogues that is 
brought in to them. Dén’t worry about 
whether the country people’ll bring ’em in. 
Just*depend on me for that. By work- 
ing fast, there is no question in my mind 
but what we can clean up ever’ single one 
of the six hundred catalogues, which I 
understand was the number shipped in 
here, in two weeks’ time. We can’t take a 
day longer, because ever’ days means just 
that much more money being drained out 
of our trade territory. And to keep from 
causing any ill-will among the country 
folks, we end up on the dealine set for 
bringing in the catalogues by having a big 
Home Town Industry celebration with a 
big bonfire made out of the catalogues. 

“Now all I want to know is, are you 
boys with me with the Grit and Get-Up- 
and-Go to put this proposition over?” 

R. W. E. Ledbetter sat down, and there 
was loud applause. Then there was a 
moment’s silence until Harve Whipple 
said, “What about financing the proposi- 
tion, Swede? A _ proposition like that 
would need some financing.” Two or three 
men who had been looking dubious nodded 
their heads and said, “Yeah, what about 
the finances, Swede?” 

“I'm glad you brought that question up, 
Harve!” the editor said, springing to his 
feet and pulling a folded sheet of paper 
out of his hip pocket. “Now about tak- 
ing in the catalogues. Some merchants, of 
course, will get more, some less, depending 
on the number of customers he has. But 
with every business in town that stands 
to lose by mail order competition lined up 
on this—no reason why a single merchant 
should hold out—we’ll have 20 businesses 
taking catalogues in trade. This would 
make each take in around 30 catalogues, 
more or less, and $30 is not going to break 
anybody up. More especially $30 in trade, 
which you can figure as representing be- 
tween $15 and $20 actual outlay at whole- 
sale. All this you can count on coming 
back tenfold with your increase in busi- 
ness when you get shed of the catalogues. 

“Now here I have a two-page advertis- 
ing layout. Down the center runs a full 
explanation of the Home Town Industry 
Jubilee, explaining in big type the cata- 
logue trade-in idea. All around this is 
space for twenty small ads. I want ever’ 
merchant that comes in on this deal to 
take one of these spaces. We'll run this, a 
double-page spread, in the Democrat. I 
contribute the idea free of chafge, and the 
Democrat will take in catalogues. on sub- 
scriptions or job printing work. Also, 
we'll want to run off 30 by 22 circulars, 
about a thousand, which I'll do at cost. So 
don’t suspicion that I’m trying to make 
any big profit on this deal. 

“Now by all of us pulling together on 
this, we can put it across in fine shape, 
and the financing hadn’t ought to worry 
anybody.” 

The country people began arriving early. 
Their gray, mule-drawn. wagons. with 
extra plank seats laid across the weathered 
sideboards were lined with children, little 
girls in lye-bleached floursack.smocks and 
tightly braided pigtails, bigger girls wear- 
ing starched gingham and stiff straw hats 
with elastic chin-straps,- grown | girls 
dressed in georgette crepe or tub silk; 
small boys in their Sunday overalls, and 
youths. in their first blue serge suits. The 
young men came on horseback or in bug- 
gies with their sweethearts sitting along- 
side. Not many came in automobiles, but 
those whe did rode in aged flivvers, tat- 
tered folding tops fixed with baling wire. 
The alley hitching racks were. crowded. 
The courthouse square, all but the block 
on Broadway that had been roped off,.was 
black-fringed with parked cars... ... 

The_Home Town Industry. Jubilee prom=< 
ised to be a great. success: fromthe -sfart. 
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There were special features to keep up 
interest all day long. Pollack Brothers’ 
Bargain Bazaar had advertised that at 
straight-up noon they would throw away 
from the top of their store building one 
hundred dollars in coins. Small boys 
scrabbling in the dust of Broadway picked 
up a large number of one-cent pieces, and 
some nickels and a few dimes were found. 
There was a rumor that a farmer had 
caught the coveted twenty-dollar gold 
piece as it fell through the air. He was 
a tall man, but his name was never 
known. 

All afternoon the sidewalks on all sides 
of the square were so thickly packed with 
people that anyone who was headed some- 
where could scarcely get through. ‘The 
De Molay. Band was playing on the south- 
west corner of the Square. At two o'clock 
there was a hog-calling contest~for the 
men and a rolling-pin throwing contest 
for the women. There was a sack race 
and a potato race and a ealf-tying con- 
test. 

At first the catalogues had come in so 
slowly that the merchants had supposed 
that the Home Town Industry Jubilee was 
going to be a flop. More than a week 
passed before they had accumulated 
enough even to start a bonfire, much less 
make a big one. Then, toward the last, 
the farmers began bringing their cata- 
logues in steadily, and the merchants 
thought they had the catalogues pretty 
well cleaned up before the final day. But 
they got almost as many catalogues on the 
day of the celebration as they had in the 
two weeks before. 

When all the catalogues were brought 
together and counted late Saturday after- 
noon it was discovered that more than a 
thousant had been brought in and traded 
for merchandise. This puzzled everybody 
until Editor Ledbetter happened to think 
that there was nothing to prevent farmers 
who got their mail at post offices ten, 
twelve, or even twenty miles away, from 
bringing in catalogues, or to prevent 
farmers nearby from ranging that far to 
collect -them. 

At any rate, they had the catalogues 
there, a great sprawling mound of them 
dumped on one corner of the circus lots 
south of Standpipe Hill. 

After supper the crowd began gathering 
in the twilight. R. W. E. Ledbetter struck 
a match and set it to the brush. As the 
flames crackled up, six members of the 
Lions Club worked hard, dousing the cata- 
logues with coal oil and tossing them on 
the fire. A few Lions stood by with long 
poles, poking up the slow-burning cata- 
legues. Others held dripping gunny 
sacks, ready to flout any blazing patch of 
grass. August is a dry month to have a 
bonfire. 

The crowd had thinned out since after- 
noon. So many of the farmers had to get 
back to see after their stock before dark. 
But there were several hundred people 
there, nearly all town dwellers, standing 
along the flaming ditch, their faces show- 
ing drawn and ghastly~ in the firelight. 
Little ember-spangled™” wisps of black 
floated up into the darkness. “Sometimes, 
when the goaded flames flared high, the 
small boys would whoop, but only the bus 
tling Lions seemed to have much enthu- 
siasm. .No one seemed happy to see all 
the. mail order catalogues destroyed. 

Monday morning, before opening fo: 
business, Postmaster Shannon’ noticed 
that the stamp. window needed, some pos- 
tal cards. He went over to the reserve 
stock. in the: big safe and- took’ out four 
sacks, adding one hundred: postal cards to 
the stamp-window store. He did not think 
anything about it. That noon, when the 
others ‘had goné te: dinner, Elivra Draper 

. (Concluded on-page 36)»: 
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‘Liberty in the Power Age 
What Do We Mean by Freedom and Can We Be Free Today? 


In the Name of Liberty! 
TUDENT-CITIZENS of 


America, hearing or read- 

ing the almost daily pronounce- 

ments of American leaders in 
their speeches, pamphlets, and books, 
may well be bewildered by the diverse 
uses of that great idea of “liberty.” 
Every conflicting force in our country 
seems ta be basing its pleas and its 
programs upon it. Former President 
Hoover and the forces of the Right 
wing—manufacturers, bankers, and 
business men generally—demand that 
the Government keep hands off of 
economic life—in the name of liberty. 
Radical journals, organizations, and 
other forces of the Left demand that 
the Government take over banks and 
public utilities—in the name of lib- 
erty. The D.A.R., the American 
Legion, and other “native-sons’’ or- 
ganizations on the one hand, and the 
A..F. of L., the Socialists, and the 


Communists on the other, found their 
fulminations and plans of action on 
the rallying cry of liberty. 


Two conclusions are perfectly clear. 
The first is that these persons and 
groups cannot all mean the same thing 
by liberty. Radical and reactionary 
alike insist with Mr. Hoover that the 
individual must be “free to choose 
his own calling, to develop his talents, 
to win and keep a home sacred from 
intrusion to earn, to spend, to 
save ... to worship, to think, to hoid 
opinions, and to speak without fear.” 
They all quote the Declaration of 
Independence: 


We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their creator with certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


By HAROLD RUGG, Ph.D. 


Scholastic Social Studies Editor 


They all refer to the Bill of Rights 
in the Constitution (the first ten 
amendments) as the foundation of 
life in our democracy. 

And yet each one proposes a very 
different economic and political plan 
by which this particular brand of 
freedom is to be secured. Each one 
has its own methods of trying to se- 
cure it. For example, striking work- 
ers picket factories, while owners and 
their mercenary troopers shoot them 
down in the streets. Both groups 
justifying themselves with the same 
slogan. Such contradictory actions 
are all carried on, I warn the youth 
of America, in the name of liberty 
and American democracy. 


Must We Re-think Liberty? 


But a second conclusion comes 
equally clearly from a study of the 
current situation: the idea of liberty 
must be thought through again, taking 
into consideration the novel condi- 
tions of the Power Age. The phrases 
of the Fathers were coined in a period 
utterly unlike that of today. When 
the Declaration of Independence was 
written, when the Bill of Rights was 
incorporated in the Constitution, even 
when Lincoln said: “They who deny 


Does freedom in 
the power age have 
the same meaning 
as it did in the 


days of America’s. 


pioneer develop- 
ment? 


freedom to others, deserve it 
not for themselves, and under 
a just God cannot long retain 
it’”—economic and population 
conditions were totally different from 
those of today. Then there was free 
land for the taking; there was a 
continent to be “developed”; there 
were industries and utilities to be 
built, and professions to be’ created. 
The structure of an efficient economic 
system was totally lacking, and to 
build it, perhaps the most effective 
way was to give every individual the 
freedom to seize and exploit the land 
and to reap such economic benefits as 
he could. That was the way it was 
done throughout the First Industrial 
Revolution of the crude, growing 
Machine Age. Freedom of competi- 
tion—every man for himself—was the 
driving slogan, and that got the sys- 
tem built quickly. 

But, as we have shown repeatedly 
in this magazine, the American people 
have now left the First Industria] 
Revolution and have passed into the 
Second—the highly efficient Power 
Age. The scholarly professors of the 
American Historical Association, in 
the recent “Conclusions” of their 
Report on Social Studies in the 
Schools, affirm this statement: 


The agé of individualism and _ laissez 
faire in economy and government is clos- 
ing and a new age of collectivism is 
emerging. 


This means that there is no free 
land left; every inch has been staked 
off and is now owned and used by a 
small percentage of the people. There 
is no longer freedom for the inven- 
tive individual to create and to build 
and to sell at will a new engine or 
machine, factory, utility, or com- 
modity; that, too, is barred by cor- 
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porate control. There is no longer 
the freedom of face-to-face communi- 
cation with your community neigh- 
bors; that has been changed by the 
remoteness and isolation of the in- 
dividual in our enormous cities and 
by the private control of the agencies 
of communication — press, radio, 
movies, the platform and the like. 

These brief contrasts must serve 
in place of more voluminous examples 
to drive home the point that Ameri- 
cans, young and old, must re-think 
the meaning of liberty for a demo- 
cratic people who are being pushed 
rapidly into a bewildering and novel 
Power Age. Here, then, is a stirring 
theme around which to organize a 
whole year’s work in the social 
sciences. Let the young men and 
women of this country realize that, 
instead of bemoaning their fate at 
having been born too late to help 
build the nation, they are really the 
fortunate participants in the most ex- 
citing and important era since 1787. 
It is they who will take America 
through a period of swift change that 
will demand as much originality and 
depth of thought, courage, and initia- 
tive as was asked of Washington, 
Jefferson, Madison, and Hamilton. 

If youth, then, should squarely con- 
front this problem of liberty in the 
Power Age, what would be the con- 
tent and organization of their study? 
In briefest outline, something as 
follows: 


Civil Liberty and Political Liberty 

First, by mastering the trends 
which produced our current ideas, 
distinguish clearly between two kinds 
of liberty, namely, civil liberty and 
political liberty. In several hundred 
years of struggle, western peoples, 
especially under the leadership of the 
Anglo-Saxons, have established legal 
guarantees of each kind of liberty. 
That is, in Great Britain and her 
Commonwealth of Nations, in the 
United States, and in certain other 
democratic countries, the fundamen- 
tal rights of men have been publicly 
acknowledged in state constitutions. 

(1) On the side of civil liberty 
these “rights” are: free speech, free 
press, freedom of assembly, freedom 
to petition the government, freedom 
to worship as one desires, and the 
right to fair treatment at law—for 
example, trial by jury, habeas corpus, 
and the like. 

(2) But men saw that civil lib- 
erties can be guaranteed only by pro- 
viding political liberty—the right to 
share in. the government by such 
actual machinery as voting, holding 
office, and the initiative, referendum, 
recall, and the like. Several hundred 
years of struggle between contending 
economic classes took place before 
these were established in the so-called 


- interests of the owners. 
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democratic countries.* As a result, 
today not only the right to freedom 
of thought, speech, and discussion is 
established (though often violated), 
but in addition the actual machinery 
for exercising the right has been set 
up by universal suffrage and other 
political arrangements. It is of the 
utmost importance that student-citi- 
zens understand thoroughly the his- 
torical trends by which this was 
accomplished. 


What Makes a People Really Free? 


But the accomplishment, great as 
it is, falls far short of establishing 
liberty in our new day. The estab- 
lishment of “rights” in constitutions 
and of the machinery of the suffrage 
does not make a people really free. 
Only the actual intelligent exercise of 
these rights by the preponderance of 
the people does that. And such ex- 
ercise is not visible today. It is a 
fact that less than half of the eligible 
voters actually cast their votes in 
elections. Why? For several reasons, 
notable among which are: 

1. The growth of towns and cities, 
the increasing complications of com- 
munity life and problems, and the 
growing bewilderment and confusion 
of the citizens. 

2. The increasing difficulty for the 
average citizen to get the facts neces- 
sary to help make decisions about 
community and national problems. 
The old simple face-to-face communi- 
cation of village and town has largely 
disappeared. In its place many im- 
personal channels have been created— 
newspapers, the radio, the news-reels, 
the platform and the pulpit, and 
others. Moreover, the most impor- 
tant of these agencies—such as news- 
papers, the radio, and the movies— 
are privately owned, and the facts 
that get to the people through them 
tend to be those that are partial to the 
As a conse- 
quence, the facts are censored and 
propaganda is used; hence the people 
do not get the true facts which are 
necessary if they are to form sound 
decisions. 

3. The decline in the interest of 
the man-on-the-street in political 
problems. 

But are men “free” even when they 
have the facts and when they have 
the right to vote and hold office? No, 
men are free only when, in addition, 
they are intelligent enough to use the 
facts. But are Americans (or the 
British, the French, or any others who 
have the form of democratic govern- 
ment) intelligent in this sense? The 
evidence throws great doubt on an 
affirmative answer. The mass of these 


* For the story of this struggle see my Jntro- 
duction to Problems of American Culture and 
Changing Governments and Changing Cultures, 


Ginn and Company, Boston; see also Charles A. 
Beard’s The Rise of American Civilization, Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 
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peoples, although they can read and 
write, have little more than an eighth- 
grade education. This means, as 
every high-school student knows, thiat 
the peoples of the world do not really 
have the trained minds to understand 
their conditions and problems. 

Thus Americans vote for officials 
and for plans because of partisan 
reasons and not because they have 
impartially studied the facts of each 
case and have made thoughtful de- 
cisions. To build up true understand- 
ing of their collective problems is the 
educational task of our generation. 
And to this every high school student 
in the country can contribute by 
studying the problems himself. 

Finally, the student of liberty in 
the Power Age must confront the most 
difficult and important question of all, 
namely: How far can a person really 
be “free” in the modern world? To 
study this, note: 

1. The physical changes in civiliza- 
tion—in agriculture, in industry, in 
the ownership and operation of public 
utilities and the agencies of communi- 
cation; and the manner in which the 
freedom of the individual to do as he 
wants has been curtailed. To guar- 
antee the physical and mental security 
of the community, we have to submit 
to a large amount of social control; 
witness the handling of traffic and 
noise, the supervision of health, and 
the like, in our towns and cities. 
Study whether the conducting of 
business must not also be very much 
controlled from now on. 

2. The manner in which our opin- 
ions and beliefs are formed by the 
people and agencies around us. We 
grow up in families, tending to think 
and to believe what our elders teach 
us. Our attitudes toward people, 
groups, and problems are formed by 
newspapers, magazines, the radio, 
pamphlets, and speeches. We tend to 
follow the lead of the teachers and 
principals of our schools, the min- 
isters of our churches, the older 
people and all others of prestige 
around us. We can hardly avoid being 
the kind of American that all of these 
things make us. 

Are we, then, really “free?” Must 
we not study cheerfully just what 
liberty means in our modern, con- 
plex world? 





Scholastic takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing that Mr. Leo Huberman 
has joined its editorial staff. Mr. 
Huberman is well-known in educa- 
tional circles as a teacher in public 
and private schools, and as the author 
of We the People (Harper), a his- 
tory of the United States for young 
people. This book was recéntly hon- 
ored by inclusion in a list of 200 
volumes chosen for presentation to 
the White House Library by a com- 
mittee of authors and the American 
Booksellers’ Association. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Public, Meet the High School 


NE of those old, old Asiatic 


proverbs says something to 


the effect that intermittent 
showers only ruin spring 


hats, but the steady dripping of a 
leaking faucet will wear away a stone. 

This moral may not be quite terse 
enough to pass for a nifty, nor sound 
enough to write in an autograph book, 
but, like cellophane, it can be applied 
universally. 

Take the matter of the 300th anni- 
yersary of the American high schools. 

You may not be exactly shocked to 
learn that the progenitor of the great 
American High School was founded in 
Boston on the “13th of the 2nd 
moneth, 1635,” thus establishing free 
public education for the first time in 
the modern world. But, unless you 
have nerves of steel, you really ought 
to feel your heart leap at the thought 
that for three centuries men have 
fought, bled, and died for the prin- 
ciple of universal, democratic, public 
education, and all that that implies. 

Thomas Jefferson, William Living- 
ston, George Boutwell, and Horace 
Mann are but a few of those who gave 
their talents magnificently to this 
cause. The modern high school did 
not grow like Topsy, no more than its 
graduates ascend to Heaven on pul- 
leys like Little Eva. Since the first 
argument in the Boston town meeting 
over whether the school should be 
supported by taxes or tuition, the de- 
velopment of the modern high school 
has been a knock-down, drag-out af- 
fray. Never in the history of the 
United States, despite all traditions, 
has it been possible to take equal edu- 
cational opportunity completely for 
granted. 

If this seems a long way from the 
leaking faucet, please hold out for a 
few more lines. 

The chief opponents to the demo- 
eratic high schools have not always 
been the wealthy classes, on whom fall 
the chief burden for school support. 
On the contrary, some of the best 
friends of public education are en- 
lightened citizens whose money has 
enabled them to support their ideals. 
The schools’ greatest difficulty, more 
often than not, has been met among 
vociferous minorities who fail to un- 
derstand public education’s purposes 
or possibilities. They see in the school 
only expense, especially if they have 
never bothered to visit a classroom. 

Frequently, these people have good 
reason to snort at “Latin and book- 
larnin’.” Their fault sometimes is not 


the nature of their criticism but their 
unwillingness to help the schools de- 
velop a program more in keeping with 
Rather than im- 


community needs. 


By Mark Rosenblum 


prove their schools they say “Spin- 
ach!” and reject the whole institution. 
But the high school needs the co- 
operation of these citizens. Or, where 
it is impossible to win them over, it is 
necessary to discredit their arguments 
thoroughly in the eyes of the commu- 
nity. Without public support, it is im- 
possible for high school students to 
receive the right sort of training. 

This condition has prompted many 
progressive high schools to make a 
regular activity of interpreting the 
school to the public. Monograph Six- 
teen of the National Survey of Edu- 
cation, written by Belmont Farley for 
the United States Office of Education, 
tells how such programs work in Den- 
ver, Cleveland, Kansas City, and 
Philadelphia, where they have had 
the effect of making the school more 
interesting to the student, more pur- 
poseful to the teacher, and more use- 
ful to the community. 

Many schools are going to conduct 
interpretative programs during Ameri- 
can Education Week, November 5th 
to 11th. The exhibits, ceremonies, 
and performances of this week are to 
express the goals and traditions of 
America and the role that democratic 
education plays in our history. Single 
copies of this program are available 
for 25c from the National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 

The annual American Education 
Week performs a valued service in 
helping schools to win public under- 


standing and support. Now the 
Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education As- 
sociation offers high schools the 
opportunity to extend their interpreta- 
tive program throughout 1934-35 in 
the celebration of the 300 years of 
American high schools. 

A forty-page Celebration Hand- 
book has been prepared for freé dis- 
tribution, through the courtesy of 
Scholastic. Several hundred activities 
are listed which will bring the routine 
program of the high school to favor- 
able public attention, including sug- 
gestions for every department, class- 
room, student club; and civic group. 

The Celebration Committee, which 
is distributing these Handbooks at 
153 East 44th Street, New York, 
N. Y., has the main objective of pro- 
moting the cause of free secondary 
education by calling attention to high 
school problems, purposes, and 
achievements. Because everything 
which tells about the 300th anniver- 
sary helps toward the goal, the Hand- 
book publishes, in addition to ideas 
for publicizing regular school work, a 
great number of special prize compe- 
titions, complete rules for the 1935 
Scholastic Awards, and information 
about posters, pageants, debates, ex- 
hibits, programs, proclamations, and 
Celebra- 


a memorial 


commencement ceremonies. 
tion plans also include 
postage stamp, moving pictures, radio 
broadcasts, and extensive cooperation 
with service clubs, churches, and fra- 
ternal organizations. 

(Concluded on page 28) 





Parents and teachers of the students of East High School, Madison, Wisconsin, meet 


monthly to discuss problems of education. 
popular rendezvous for informal visiting. 





Afterward the school cafeteria is a 
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“Invisible Government” 


in American Cities 


II. Machines and the Harm They Do 


By HARRISON THOMAS 


Chairman, Department of History and Economics 


N the previous article (Scholastic, 
Oct. 20), we described how the 
political machine is made up and 
something of how it functions. In 
this one we shall show how control of 
city government by a machine affects 
the city and its people. 

Evidence of machine rule and its 
results can be found in most cities— 
large or small—of the United States. 
Occasionally city scandals break into 
newspaper headlines throughout the 
country—last month in New Orleans, 
last year in Chicago, or Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, Minneapolis, Jersey 
City. Less sensational but just as elo- 
quent of the evils of boss rule are the 
scores of cities that have gone bank- 
rupt in the last few years, with pay- 
less paydays for city employes and 
wholesale defaults on city bonds. Of 
course the immediate reason for these 
municipal bankruptcies is the inability 
of taxpayers to pay taxes on account 
of the depression, but back of this are 
years of graft, waste, and extrava- 
gance which pyramided city debts. 

In 1931 the investigation of the 
government of New York City by a 
state legislative committee with Sam- 
uel Seabury as counsel disclosed 
shocking conditions. We shall use the 
Seabury findings to illustrate the 
workings of a party machine, not be- 
cause New York is essentially worse 
than other cities, nor because Repub- 
lican machines are better than Demo- 
cratic ones, but because it is typical, 
and because the Seabury report offers 
a complete picture of the situation 
supported by sworn testimony. It was 
largely as a result of the Seabury dis- 
closures that Fiorello LaGuardia, the 
Fusion (reform) ‘candidate for Mayor, 
won the election of 1933. The La- 
Guardia administration found the 
city practically bankrupt from long 
years of Tammany waste and corrup- 
tion; it found itself handicapped by 
various provisions in the city charter 
designed to perpetuate political con- 
trol; and it was also hampered by the 
fact that the old machine retained 
control of the Board of Aldermen and 
some of the borough governments. 
Nevertheless, most unbiased observers 





Richmond Hill High School, New York City 


agree that the LaGuardia ad- 
ministration has been honest. 
intelligent, economical, and at 
the same time socially minded. 
At present it is attempting to re- 
vise the city charter in the 
interest of better government. 


City Jobs for Meal Tickets 
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One of the most obvious evil 
effects of boss rule is that many 
city positions are filled by po- 
litical appointees who have 
neither training for nor interest 
in their jobs. Their positions are 
merely a source of income which en- 
ables them to devote their time and 
talents to the work of the political 
machine. John Theofel, Tammany 
boss of Queens County and clerk of 
the Surrogate’s Court, was not even 
able to name the departments in his 
office when questioned in the Seabury 
investigation. The chairman of the 
finance committee of the Board of 
Aldermen, when questioned as to his 
duties, declared: “I just attend meet- 
ings and vote; I have no other facili- 
ties.” There are in New York City 
65 aldermanic districts or wards. In 
1932 the New York Civil Service Re- 
form Association of New York pub- 
lished a list of 106 important offices 
held by district leaders or members of 
their immediate families. The com- 
bined salaries of these positions to- 
taled $715,000. The ignorance of 
their duties displayed by many of 
these district leaders when called to 
the stand in the Seabury investiga- 
tion was so profound that even a 
Tammany member of the investigating 
committee was moved to declare: “I 
have seen commissioners come on this 
stand, getting $10,000 or $15.000 a 
year; on the outside they could not 
make $1500 a year. And they know 
no more about their departments than 
a boy in the street.” 

The Seabury investigation showed 
that the generous salaries that many 
of the leaders received from the city 
were only a small part of their in- 
comes. One of them who had been an 
alderman, county clerk, and sheriff of 
New York County deposited in his 





Macauley in the Brooklyn ‘Eagle’ 


When pressed fer an explanation of a 
gap between his bank deposits and his 
salary, one Tammany leader told of a “tin 


box” kept in his home. 


bank in six years $360,660, although 
his salary for the period and other in- 
come of which he could give any rea- 
sonable account amounted to less than 
$90,000. Another district leader, 
Register of Kings County, deposited 
$520,000 in six years on a total salary 
of less than $50,000. Still another, a 
former sheriff and an official of an 
electric lamp company which had been 
most successful in selling electric 
bulbs to hotels, theatres, and business 
places which wanted special favors 
from the city government, deposited 
$1,939,759 in a period of seven 
years. 

Where did this money come from? 
On the witness stand the leaders gave 
the most fantastic accounts of their 
sources of income or had forgotten 
them entirely. It is difficult to tell 
where it came from, but the answer is 
important, for this is graft, the much- 
talked of and little understood thing 
which keeps the machine running and 
makes the boss’s job worth while. The 
taking of graft is always difficult to 
prove definitely, for most of it is ille- 
gal and neither the giver nor the re- 
ceiver of gratuities wants even the 
legal parts of their transactions 
known. Most of the deposits men- 
tioned above. were in cash, because 
checks can be traced. We can be mor 
ally certain of where most graft comes 
from, but it would usually be impos 
sible to prove it in a court of law. 

Many people think of graft as the 
collection of tribute by the police from 
law-breakers — saloons, gambling 
houses, and prostitutes—such as was 
exposed in New York by the Lexo¥ 
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committee in 1894, This was always 
largely police graft; it was shared by 
higher officials in police departments, 
but little of it reached the bosses. 
Most students of municipal problems 
believe that this type of graft has to- 
day been largely eliminated. Where it 
exists, it is petty grafting by the 
police. The prohibition era, however, 
with millions invested in bootlegging, 
did much to revive the payment of 
“protection” and to demoralize city 
police forces as well as Federal en- 
forcement agencies. It seems certain 
that bootleggers and gangsters could 
not have had the free hand that they 
did in many cities without the conniv- 
ance of politicians, and it is certain 
that politicians do not grant such 
favors for nothing. 


Business Pays the Bills 

The main sources of the modern 
machine’s income are two: campaign 
contributions and payments by busi- 
ness interests who want special favors. 
Campaign contributions are collected 
from candidates, office holders, 
wealthy members of the party, and 
individuals and companies who feel it 
necessary to stand in with the organi- 
zation. Candidates are 
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tures which are legitimate—printing, 
postage, telephone, office workers, 
tr.veling expenses, speakers. Contri- 
butions and expenditures for these 
purposes are reported as the law re- 
quires. Another item, “election day 
expenses,” bulks large in the total 
expenditure and it is rarely reported 
in full. This is the fund collected by 
the boss and distributed ‘by him to the 
district leaders, who in turn pass it on 
to the precinct captains to get out the 
vote on election day. Sometimes when 
contributions are poor or the election 
close, it is all spent. At other times 
the boss “holds out’? some and the dis- 
trict leaders and precinct captains 
follow his example. 

The boss, however, gets most of his 
personal income not from what he is 
able to save out of campaign contri- 
butions, but out of payments from 
business interests—public utility com- 
panies that seek franchises, or want 
bills to regulate them more closely 
killed; contractors who want city con- 
tracts or who want to have sub-stand- 
ard materials or inferior work on con- 
struction done for the city approved; 
real estate owners who want to evade 
the tenement house or zoning laws. 
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We must remember that the city boss 
usually controls. a block of votes in 
the state legislature, and this is a fer- 
tile source of revenue since the legis- 
lature has power to pass laws regu- 
lating public utilities and controlling 
other city affairs. Often business men 
complain that they are blackmailed by 
the introduction of bills harmful to 
their interest with the threat that they 
will be passed if they do not “come 
across.” The actual payment of money 
by a corporation to a boss for favors 
received or expected is hard to trace 
and almost impossible to prove, but it 
is certain that it does occur and occur 
frequently. 
New Kinds of Graft 

Much of the buying of bosses and 
public officials that goes on, however, 
is less direct and more subtle. A bribe 
which consists of a good tip on the 
stock market, a. job for a son, social 
recognition for a wife, a fat legal fee 
to a friend, is less crude but often just 
as effective. It was this sort of trans- 
action that led to Mayor “Jimmy” 
Walker’s downfall at the hands of the 
Seabury Committee. The investiga- 
tion brought out that Walker, after 
being instrumental in securing a fran- 





expected to contribute ac- 
cording to their ability 
and according to the im- 
portance of the office for 
which they are running. 
Those who hold appoint- 
ive offices are usually as- 
sessed a certain percent- 
age of their salaries. 
Even among those whose 
tenure is protected by 
civil service law, many 
contribute, for they can 
not be sure that the law 
will not be changed, and 
they think it good policy 
to stand in with the ma- 
chine. Where an election 
is close it is not at all un- 
usual for business inter- 
ests to contribute to both 
parties so that they are 
sure to have friends at 
court no matter who is 
elected. A case of this 
kind occurred when Sam- 
uel Insull, fallen utilities 
magnate, gave largely to 
both Republican and 
Democratic campaigns in 
Illinois. 

Many states have laws 
regulating campaign con- 
tributions and expendi- 
tures, but they are regu- 
larly evaded by the 





~ chise for a bus company 
organized by one of his 
friends, took a trip to 
Europe with a $10,000 
letter of credit paid for 
by an official of the bus 
company. Walker also 
accepted $26,000 in bonds 
from a stock broker who 
was interested in a taxi- 
cab company which was 
seeking special favors. 
Walker declared that 
these bonds were his 
share in the profits of a 
stock pool, but no evi- 
dence to show the exist- 
ence of the pool was pro- 
duced. Russell Sherwood, 
a bookkeeper at $3000 a 
year, who performed va- 
rious personal _ services 
for Walker including the 
handling of most of his 
finances, deposited in va- 
rious banks during the 
six years that Walker 
was mayor $960,000, of 
which $730,000 was in 
cash. Walker strenuously 
denied that he knew any- 
thing about any of these 
deposits, but Sherwood 
had disappeared and was 
never reached by _ the 
committee. The evidence 
in Walker’s case was sub- 








simple device of not re- 
porting considerable 
parts of either. There are 
many campaign expendi- 


Vultures waiting for the storm to blow over. 
One of the pungent cartoons by Thomas Nast against the Tweed ring which 
and 1871 is conservatively estimated to have plundered New 
“Boss” Tweed acknowledged Nast his most potent 
enemy: “I don’t care what the papers write; my constituents can’t read; but 


between 1869 
York of $45,000,000. 


they can see pictures!’ 


“Let Us Prey.” 


mited to Governor Roose- 

velt, and in the midst of 

the hearing to determine 
(Concluded on page 28) 
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VER one hundred years ago in 
O 1827, the “Mechanics Union of 

Trade Associations” was or- 
ganized in Philadelphia. It was a city- 
wide union of unions, the first of its kind 
in the world. Its example was followed 
by the organization, in 1833, of the Gen- 
eral Trades Union of New York City and 
shortly afterward by the formation of 
similar organizations in Boston, Albany 
and elsewhere. 

The history of trade unionism in the 
United States since that period is one 
of endless conflict among the leaders of 
labor as to the best way of opposing 
capital. Should all the workers in a 
trade, both skilled and _ unskilled, be 
united into one industrial union or would 
the workingmen have a better fighting 
chance if they were organized into sep- 
arate unions for each craft? 

The A. F. of L., organized in 1881 by 
Samuel Gompers, grew from a member- 
ship of 100,000 in 1890 to over 4,000,000 
in 1920. By 1932 this had fallen to 
2,500,000, but since the passage of 
N.R.A., membership has increased rapidly 
until today the A. F. of L. has more mem- 
bers than ever before. It was really a 
union of many separate unions. Each 
craft had its own organization; in every 
large city there would be the union of 
waiters, another of bakers, another of 
cooks, one of printers, one of carpenters, 
and so on. The members paid dues to 
their local unions, which in turn paid dues 
to the organization of the whole, the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The leaders of the American Federa- 
tion did not concern themselves with the 
interests of all the working-classes, but 
only with those workers who were union 
men in their organization. They believed 
in bargaining with employers to obtain 
better conditions, higher wages, shorter 
hours. They believed in the partnership 
of Capital and Labor—and they wanted 
what they thought was Labor’s share. 
Their motto was “a fair day’s wage for a 
fair day’s work.” They kept their eyes 
on immediate goals, not on a change of the 
whole system. The A. F. of L. drew into 
its unions the skilled workers of every 
trade, men who were powerful enough to 
wrest from Capital, at opportune mo- 
ments, a wage increase here, an. hour off 
the working-day there, and better fac- 
tory conditions in general. To the A. F. 
of L. belongs much of the credit for 
forcing through state legislatures laws 
requiring better ventilation, safety de- 
vices on dangerous machinery, and com- 
pensation to workers in case of accident. 

The A. F. of L. was far more success- 
ful than the I. W. W. (Industrial Work- 
ers of the World) organized in 1905 with 
“Big Bill” Haywood as its leader. But 
the I. W. W., which practically went out 
of existence after the World War, was 
far more militant. The preamble to its 


SE puanoces 
constitution declared that: “The working 
class and the employing class have noth- 
ing in common. There can be no peace 
so long as hunger and want are found 
among millions of the working-people, 
and the few, who make up the employing 
class, have all the good things of. life. 
Between these two classes a_ struggle 
must go on until the workers of the world 
organize as a class, take possession of the 
earth and the machinery of production, 
and abolish the wage system. . .. The 
trade unions foster a state of affairs 
which allows one set of workers to be 
pitted against another set of workers in 
the same industry, thereby helping to de- 
feat one another in wage wars. More- 
over, the trade unions aid the employ- 
ing class to mislead the workers into the 
belief that the working class have in- 
terests in common with their employers.” 

The I. W. W. were not interested in 
immediate gains, but in a complete vic- 
tory of Labor over Capital. They stood 
for one big union of all the workers, in- 
stead of division into craft unions. They 
made the dues to their organization very 
low so that all workers, the unskilled 
as well as the skilled, could join. They 
hated the A. F. of L. only a Jittle less 
than they hated Capital. 

One of the chief points of difference 
between rival unions was again brought 
up for discussion at the recent conven- 
tion of the A. F. of L. in San Francisco. 
Mass production in industry, plus a reali- 
zation of the necessity of fighting the 
Communist organizations of unskilled 
workers in the automobile and aluminum 
industries, plus the pressure of such 
A. F. of L industrial unions as_ the 
United Mine Workers and the United 
Textile Workers, have finally convinced 
the A. F. of L. leaders of the necessity 
of organizing some industries on an in- 
dustrial rather than a craft union basis. 
This change from “horizontal” (craft 
unions) to “vertical” (industrial unions) 
is promised in the report adopted by the 
delegates to the convention on October 
11. It reads in part: 

“Experience has shown that craft or- 
ganization is most effective in the pro- 
tection of the welfare and the advance 
of interests of the workers where the 
nature of the industry is such that the 
lines of demarcation between the crafts 
are distinguishable. ; 

“However, we also realize that in many 
industries in which thousands of workers 


* an mt —_ 


‘are employed a new condition exists, re- 


quiring organization upon a_ different 
basis. To be most effective to meet 
this situation the executive council is di- 
rected to-issue charters for national and 
international unions in the automotive, 
cement and aluminum, and such other 
mass production and miscellaneous indus- 
tries as in the judgment of the executive 
council may be necessary to meet the 
situation. 

“The executive council at the earliest 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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It was probably no accident that Her. 
bert. Hoover’s The Challenge to Liberty 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.75) was pub. 
lished six weeks before the elections. Fo, 
significance of the book is probably more 
political than philosophic. Mr. Hoover j 
very much concerned about the course 
events have taken since he left the White 
House. The policies of the New Dey! 
seem to him to constitute a threat to lib. 
erty. He sees Mr. Roosevelt leading y 
on, perhaps unconsciously, to socialism, 
and socialism, he says, must inevitably 
bring dictatorship. So for Mr. Hoover, 
who rightly cherishes our liberal heritage 
and who does not, we think, exaggerate 
at all the importance of preserving liberty 
(see Dr. Rugg’s article, p. 15), there js 
no choice but a less government-ridden 
capitalism. 

@ 

Secretary Henry A. Wallace, in his 
book New Frontiers, (Reynal & Hitch- 
cock, $2.00) quarrels with Mr. Hoover's 
notion. He pours scorn on those “free- 
booter capitalists” who still count on com- 
petition to set our economic world right 
again. For him the way out is national 
planning. Mr. Wallace writes simple con- 
crete prose. His frankness is refreshing 
and his ceurage in questioning some as- 
pects of the New Deal is commendable. 
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Then an excellent follow-up book is 
Must the Nation Plan (Associated Press, 
$1.25) by Benson Y. Landis, with a fore- 
word by Charles A. Beard. Mr. Landis 
gives the background for the New Deal 
and then analyzes the admjnistration’s 
policies. Part III, How to Continue Dis- 
cussion, is probably just what you’ve been 
wanting in your classroom—a_ selecied 
bibliography, projects, and questions. 

s 


“I think nobody has written anything 
comparably clear, concise, and temperate,” 
say Newton D. Baker of Conflicts of 
Policy in the Far East, by George H. 
Blakeslee, professor of histery at Clark 
University (Foreign Policy Association, 
8 W. 40th St., New York, 25°cents). Dr. 
Blakeslee’s pamphlet is indeed a _ most 
convenient handbook and guide to current 
events in the East. 

. 


If you are on either the affirmative or 
negative side of the popular subject of 
Federal Aid for Education, E. C. Buehler 
(Noble’ and Noble, N.Y.C., 1934) _ this 
“High School Debater’s Help Book’ does 
all the work for you. It has appeared 
since Scholastic’s outline and _ reference 
list on this debate in the Sept. 29 issue 
It gives both arguments, has 37 pages of 
bibliography, and reprints some of the 
best articles on the subject. 


Radicals tell us that this is a period of 
social revolution when the working class 
will rise in all its might and overthrow 
the ruling class. In “Marxists as Ute 
pians” in the October number of Commo 
Sense, Michael Ross, a former member 
of the Communist Party of Great Britain. 
argues that the proletariat has missed the 
boat. His argument is bolstered up by 
very useful table of the “Gainful Workers 
in the United States, 1910-1930,” showing 
an increase in the middle classes and 8 
decrease in the unskilled workers group 

To counterbalance this, read “The 
Truth About the Chinese Reds,” by Agnes 
Smedley, in- the American Mercury 
(October). 
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N Monday, October 15, the 

principal stock exchanges of 

the country came under gov- 

ernment control. The event 
passed without much notice, but it 
was an important occasion neverthe- 
less. For it marked the end of an era, 
of the age when thousands of men and 
women were out to “get rich quick”’ 
and the stock exchanges were their 
gambling dens, as free from super- 
as the roulette wheel in the 
back room of a speakeasy . . . and 
about as honestly run. 

In the lives of many Americans, 
1929 was a money-mad year. Clerks 
and bookkeepers, soda jerkers, me- 
chanics, small businessmen, boot- 
blacks, engineers, stenographers—all 
went chasing wildly after the illusive 
riches of the money market. They 
took their small savings, put them up 
as “margin,” got stock brokers to lend 
them the rest, and bought blocks of 
stock—any stock, the less stable the 
better. As prices rose they counted 
their profits on paper, or sold out and 
with their profits repeated the process 


vision 


on a larger scale. Pushed up by the 
speculative fever, prices rose in a few 
months to astronomical heights, and 
many an amateur dabbler in the 
market counted himself rich as he 
climbed into bed on the night of Tues- 
day, October 22, 1929. 

The next morning the “crash” be- 
gan. In a few minutes of trading on 
the exchanges, stock values dropped 
like lead. By noon the decline had 
reached panic proportions. Specula- 
tors eager to get rid of their holdings 
before their losses increased any fur- 
ther dumped all the stocks they 
owned on the market, and the wave 
of selling this produced hastened the 
decline. As the prices of stocks 
dropped, their value as collateral for 
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Uncle Sam Regulates Stock Exchanges 


loans declined too, and brokers called 
on. their customers for more margin. 
Those who could not raise cash were 
“sold out.” Those who could, put 
their wealth into sinking ships. For 
the crash was not temporary, as hope- 
ful prophets announced: it went on 
for months and months, until 
stocks were selling for a tenth or a 
twentieth of their inflated 1929 prices. 

In this prolonged deflationary pro- 
cess, the only men who made money 
were the speculators who “sold short” 
—that is, made contracts to sell at 
certain prices and then waited until 
the prices had declined (sometimes 
even helping to push them down) be- 


many 


fore buying the stocks they had 
“sold.” This time-honored _ trick, 
though perfectly legal, aroused a 


storm of protest, and it became the 
habit to blame the “bears,” as short- 
sellers are called, for the depression. 
The cry went up that the stock ex- 
changes were responsible for all our 
troubles, and like most cries that are 
raised loudly enough this one found 
its response in Washington. 







Above—The giant 
board on which 
stocks are listed. 
Right—An exte- 
rior view of the 
New York Stock 
Exchange at Broad 
and Wall Streets. 
The cartoon at up- 
per right, from the 
Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, entitled 
“The Shotgun 
Marriage,” sug- 
gests the popular 
attitude toward 
Wall Street regu- 
lation to prevent 
the trading abuses 
of the 1929 era. 
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While President Hoover was still 
in office Congress passed a resolution 
to investigate the stock markets, and 
under the leadership of Senator Peter 
Norbeck (Rep., South Dakota) and 
Ferdinand Pecora, counsel, of New 
York, a Senate committee went to 
work in April, 1932. In less than a 
that committee uncovered so 
many shady dealings in and around 
the nation’s stock exchanges, showed 
so clearly how the insiders made 
money at the expense of the public, 

(Concluded on page 23) 


year 
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The March of Events Around the World | 


. 

Navies On December 31, 1936, 
the London Naval 
Treaty of 1930—unless meanwhile re- 
newed—will come to an end. On the 
same day the Washington Naval Treaty 
of 1922 may be terminated if before the 
end of this year one of the nations which 
signed it (Great Britain, United States, 
Japan, France and Italy) denounces it— 
as Japan has already said she will. The 
end of these two treaties would mean the 
end of international agreements to limit 
and control the building of navies and 
would almost certainly lead to a suicidal 

navy-building race. 
To guard against this gloomy possi- 
bility, the Washington Treaty provided 
for a conference, to be held next year. 


DAVIS STANDLEY 
Chief U. S. Delegates 


Because the problems to be discussed then 
are many and complex, the interested 
powers arranged to hold preliminary dis- 
cussions at London this year, beginning 
October 20. So important were they that 
authorities felt that if they failed to 
bring an agreement the 1935 conference 
might never be held. The United States 
is represented at the preliminary sessions 
by Norman H. Davis, President Roose- 
velt’s “roving Ambassador” in Europe, 
and Admiral William H. Standley, Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

Briefly, the positions of the three great 
naval powers are these: Japan wants the 
present restrictions on categories of ships 
replaced by a limitation on total tonnage 
only, with parity, or a greatly increased 
ratio, for herself (i.e., the 5-5-3 ratio to 
become 5-5-5); Great Britain wants to 
continue the existing ratios but would 
like to be allowed to build more cruisers 
and fewer battleships; the United States 
is opposed to any change at all. How 
to reconcile these conflicting views is the 
knotty problem confronting the statesmen 
gathered at the London discussions. 


Hungary ing city of Pees, in 


southern Hungary, there occurred last 
month a strike so unusual and so dramatic 
that it stirred emotions around the world. 
After striking for three days, 1,156 coal 
miners went down to the deepest corridors 
of the mine—over a thousand feet below 
the surface—and refused to come up 
again until their demands had _ been 
granted. “Rather than suffer the slow 
pangs of starvation,” they said, “we will 
commit suicide by smothering ourselves.” 
They had been making $2 a week and were 
asking for $3.50. 

At first the Danube Steam Navigation 
Company, which owns the mine, absolutely 
refused to negotiate with the striking 
miners. But after three days Premier 
Julius Goemboes, ef the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment, intervened. A “state of alarm” 
(next step to martial law) was declared 
in the area, though there had been no 


In the little min- 


2 


violence—only passive resistance. And 
pressure was brought on the company to 
settle with the miners. When the men 
threatened to de- 
stroy the mine, the 
company capitu- 
lated. It agreed to 
raise their autumn 
and winter pay and 
increase the number 
of their working 
days. 
When the men 
came up from the 
depths of the earth, 
after five days with- 
out food, water, or 
sleep, it was clear 
from their condition that they had meant 
what they said about mass suicide. Many 
had to be carried away on stretchers, 
some were raving, and some were too 
weak to be moved at all. The company 
charged that the whole strike was a fake. 
Though the miners were not satisfied 
with the settlement they had won, their 
victory was wider than a mere matter of 
hours and wages. The Hungarian gov- 
ernment ordered an investigation of con- 
ditions in the mining areas and voted to 
supply the miners’ families with relief. 
It was even said that the next session of 
the Hungarian parliament would adopt 
measures to put an end to such extreme 
exploitation- of labor as that at Pecs. 
The Danube Steam Navigation Company 
is owned largely by Austrian and British 
capitalists. 


the final re- 
sults of the assassination of King Alex- 
ander and Foreign Minister Louis Bar- 
thou it is still too early to say. But 
enough has happened to make observers 
feel that at least there will not be war— 
yet. Despite alarmist reports, this as- 
sassination was not another Sarajevo: 
Alexander was killed by one of his own 
subjects, and so far no other nation has 
been directly involved. 

But if the eventual results of the mur- 
ders are not yet apparent, some of the 
immediate results have already occurred. 
In France, for example, there has been 
a Cabinet shake-up. M. Sarraut, Minister 
of Interior, has resigned, and his place 
has been taken by another. Into M. 
Barthou’s shoes has stepped M. Pierre 
Laval, turning over his previous post of 
Minister of Colonies to M. Louis Rollin. 
M. Laval, himself a former Premier, 
is a member of Herriot’s center party, the 
“Radical Socialists.” 

In Yugoslavia the rioting which broke 
out when the news of Alexander's death 
first arrived has stopped. But the terror 
which Alexander unleashed goes on. Six 
thousand five hundred persons are said 
to have been arrested in Belgrade alone 
since the King was _ shot. 

Discoveries by the police, meanwhile, 
have created strained relations between 
Hungary and Yugoslavia. Dr. Anton 
Pavelich, head of the Croatian revolu- 
tionary society to which the assassin be- 
longed, has been arrested at Turin 
(Italy), and two other suspects have been 
taken into custody, one at Turin and one 
in the Fontainebleau Forest (France). 
This brings the total of arrests to four. 
The assassin was killed by police. From 
questioning the arrested persons the 
French police have learned that the 
Croatian terrorists had headquarters in 


Yugoslavia Just what may 
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Hungary, and this revelation has led 
Yugoslavia to protest to her neighbor 
to the north. It has also been learned 
that Dr. Pavelich had a school of shoot. 


ing and bombing at Turin, but Yugo. | 


slavia is so anxious to avoid friction with 
Italy that indignation is being concen- 
trated on Hungary. 

As far as diplomatic alliances are cop- 
cerned, there is little change to report, 
Premier Julius Goemboes of Hungary has 
been visiting Warsaw, from which it may 
be surmised that closer relations are jp 
the offing. And Poland has concluded g 
trade agreement with Germany, as well as 
an agreement on propaganda. Slowly 
Germany’s tentacles reach out. How far 
they will get is a question for the future 
to answer. 


Germany Whatever may be 

her success in 
Europe, Germany’s relations with the 
United States seem to be going rapidly 
from bad to worse. Two recent develop- 
ments emphasize the trend. Ambassador 
Hans Luther has notified our State De- 
partment that his government intends to 
terminate the. commercial agreement it 
has with us, and Minister of Economics 
Hjalmar Schacht has announced that Ger- 
many will pay only 75 per cent of the 
interest it owes Americans on the Dawes 
loan bonds. 

Though it is not immediately apparent, 
there is a connection between these two 
moves. In our commercial agreement 
with Germany we are granted “most- 
favored-nation” treatment: that is, Ger- 














Columbus Dispatch 
Where no dictator can dictate. 


many promises not to extend to any other 
country more favorable terms than she 
Recently, however, Ger- 
many has tried to make bi-lateral (two- 
sided) agreements with other countries, 
giving them special favors in return for 
special favors from them. The United 
States has protested against this course, 
pointing out that under her commercial 
agreement with us Germany cannot pur- 
sue such a policy. 

Therefore, Germany was faced with the 
choice of paying American investors in 
full or denouncing her commercial agret- 
ment with the U. S. That she chose the 
latter course is perhaps another indica- 
tion of how far she is willing to pursue 
her present isolationist policy. 
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This authentic replica of the original capitol of the province of Virginia at Williams- 
burg has been reconstructed as one of the public buildings included in a restoration of 
the Colonial charm and beauty of Williamsburg extending over a square mile of the 


town (Schol., Sept. 22, 1928) made possible by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
capitol stood at the head of Duke of Gloucester Street. 


The old 
Not far away is the Campus 


of William and Mary College, where President Roosevelt went tecently to receive 
an honorary degree at the ceremonies inaugurating John Stewart Bryan, Richmond 
publisher, as the nineteenth president of the college. 


U. S. Regulates Exchanges 
(Concluded from page 21) 


and so successfully focused public indig- 
nation on the stock market as the foun- 
tain of evil that there arose an irresistible 
demand for a “clean-up.” 

This demand led to the Securities Act, 
signed by President Roosevelt on May 27, 
1933. To protect the buyer of stocks and 
bonds, the Act required investment bank- 
ers who wanted to “float” new issues of 
securities to register them with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, supplying under 
oath detailed information about them. 
Misstatements made to push their sale 
were declared punishable by a heavy fine, 
and sellers were made responsible to buy- 
ers for all losses sustained through mis- 
representation or omission of ‘material 
facts about the registered issues.. The 
distribution of unregistered securities in 
interstate commerce was forbidden. 

Brokers considered the Securities Act 
extremely severe, and they said so. They 
asserted that the average cost of prepar- 
ing the answers to the Trade Commission’s 
questionnaire was about $300,000 per issue. 
The Securities Act, they argued, was pre- 
venting many businesses from obtaining 
capital through the stock market and so 
was prolonging and deepening the de- 
pression. 

Again Congress responded, this time to 
liberalize the law. In the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 it transferred control 
over new issues from the Federal Trade 
Commission to a Securities and Exchange 
Commission, with the Federal Reserve 
Board supervising margins. Many of the 
specific regulations of the earlier act were 
replaced by a clause giving the SEC power 
to make its own rules. In order to make 
enforcement easier it was provided that 
the Commission should control the stock 
exchange as well as the securities sold 
through them. 

Many critics of Wall Street thought the 


Securities Exchange Act an unnecessary 
concession to the brokers and_ bankers. 
The clauses giving control of margins to 
the banker-dominated Federal Reserve 
Board and transferring power to the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission were 
especially distasteful to progressives. But 
the appointment by President Roosevelt of 
Joseph P. Kennedy of New York to the 
new Commission aroused the chief criti- 
cism. 

Mr. Kennedy had been an experienced 
stock market “operator”’—a man who sits 
in a broker's office and “plays” the mar- 
ket, driving prices up or down as he 
wishes, and gleaning huge winnings from 
“suckers.” It was said that Kennedy had 
had a hand in the notorious “pools” of 
motion picture stocks, in which many an 
innocent investor lost heavily. Ferdinand 
Pecora was reported to be unwilling’ to 
serve on the Commission with him. But 
President Roosevelt's diplomacy soothed 
the ruffled feathers, and before long the 
Commission, including Pecora and James 
M. Landis and George C. Matthews of the 
Federal Trade Commission, was hard at 
work. Mr. Kennedy was elected chair- 
man. 

Last September the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission took over from the 
Federal Trade Commission the supervi- 
sion of new issues of stocks and bonds, 
and on October 15, as we have said, it 
assumed control of the stock exchanges. 
No drastic orders were issued, however, 
and Chairman Kennedy took pains to as- 
sure brokers and business men that none 
were contemplated. So completely did the 
Commission fall in with brokers’ ideas that 
President Richard Whitney ef the New 
York Stock Exchange was able to hail 
its policy as “just good common sense.” 
Yet the fact remained that the Commis- 
sion had the power to issue orders to 
the exchanges if it would. For the first 
time in their history those important cap- 
ital markets had been brought under the 
yoke of government. 
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“<@ne More River 


Can you design a modern vessel or 
structure to take the place of the 
old type, flat bottom scow in com- 
mon use three centuries ago, to 
ferry passengers and vehicles across 


If you 


streams and small rivers? 
can, you may 


WIN A $25.00 PRIZE 
in the K&E 
Master Draftsman Contest 
“Three Centuries of Progress’ 


This project—and two others, equally in- 
teresting, have been worked out for this year’s 
K & E Contest by Mr. J. H. Constantine, 
well known Director of Industrial Education 
of the Passaic (N. J.) Schools. 


Write At Once for Contest Details 


No obligation! When you get them you will 
want to go to work right away. To provide 
yourself with additional all-around knowledge 
of how mechanical drawing instruments can 
help you any time, why not get, for an extra 
dime, a copy of our instructive 12-page 
brochure, “Drafting Materials, Their Care and 
Use,” our 16-page “Elementary Instructions 
for Operating the Slide Rule” and 2 generous 
sized sheets of K & E Duplex Drawing Paper 
(widely preferred by leading architects and 
engineers) which you can use for your contest 
drawings? ‘Ten cents in stamps or coin will 


bring them to you. WRITE TODAY! 


KEUFFEL & ESSER CO. 


Hoboken, N. J. 
New York Chicago 
San Francisco 


St. Louis 
Montreal 


Slide Rules 
Surveying Instruments 


Drawing Materials 
Measuring Tapes 
| Keuffel & Esser Co., | 
| 300 Adams St., Hoboken, N. J. l 
Kindly send me (check material desired): | 
| O Full details (0 Your 12-page booklet, ‘“Draft- | 
of the K & E ing Materials, Their Care and 
Contest and Use,”’ your “Elementary Instrue- I 
j the three at- tions for Operating the Slide 
tractive proj- Rule” and two generous sheets of 
ect sheets, at Duplex Drawing Paper, for | 
| no charge. which [ enclose ten cents. 


| Name 


Address......... 


School & Mech. Drawing Teacher | 
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The Course of National Affairs 


Elections When the nation 

goes to the polls 
November 6, it will face the job of elect- 
ing an entirely new House of Represen- 
tatives, one third of the U. S. Senate, and 
many hundreds of state and local officers, 
from governors to commissioners of sani- 
tation. As the election campaign wore 
on, Republicans grew more and more 
glum. Publicly they made a brave show 
of optimism, but privately they admitted 


poll; which appeared to show that the 
New Deal’s popularity has _ declined 
sharply since last May and June. At that 
time the Digest found that 69 per cent 
of the persons queried favored the New 
Deal. Now, it reports, a selected group 
of the same persons return favorable 
votes in the ratio of 51/100—a very sharp 
drop. Republicans sat up and cheered 
when they read this news, but Democrats 
pointed out that in the case of Maine, at 
least, the second poll was clearly 
wrong. For, though taken at the 
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very time that Maine went Demo- 
cratic, the Literary Digest straw 
vote showed that the state was 
against the New Deal. 

Of the local campaigns, four 
were of particular interest: New 
York, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, 
and California. In New York 
Governor Lehman was fighting to 
keep his office against the strong 
opposition of Robert Moses, 
backed by both liberal and con- 
servative elements of the Republi- 
can Party. In California the ex- 
Socialist turned Democrat, Upton 
Sinclair, was making a stiff fight 
for the governorship against the 
present incumbent, Frank Mer- 
riam, Republican. In Wisconsin 
there was a three-cornered guber- 
natorial contest, with Robert M. 
LaFollette; Jr., and his newly 
formed Progressive Party opposed 
by both Democrats and Republi- 
cans. And _ Pennsylvania _ wit- 
nessed the surprising spectacle of 
a liberal governor supporting an 
ultra-conservative for re-election 
to the Senate: Gifford Pinchot 
backing David Reed. 








New York Herald Tribune 
The fall election team goes into a huddle. 


grave forebodings about the outcome of 
the contest. Henry P. Fletcher, chair- 
man of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, hammered away at the Adminis- 
tration’s huge spending program, but it 
was just that program, other Republi- 
eans confessed, which was making their 
chances so dim. It is all very well, they 
said, to attack the waste and extravagance 
of the New Deal, and the voters whose 
tax bills are large “eat up that line of 
talk.’ But most such voters normally 
vote Republican anyway. The real prob- 
lem is how to convince the men and wo- 
men who are benefiting from government 
spending that such spending is bad for 
them. 

But despite the delicacy of their situa- 
tion, many Republicans made _ public 
spending the chief issue of the national 
campaign. They charged, and Democrats 
denied, that federal funds were being 
used to “buy” votes. Chief targets of their 
jibes were AAA payments, relief, and 
government jobs. In support. of this 
charge, Robert Moses, Republican candi- 
date for the governorship in New York 
State, made public some letters he re- 
ceived from Postmaster General James 
A. Farley when Mr. Moses was Com- 
missioner of Parks and Farley was Chair- 
man of the State Democratic Committee. 
In those letters, Mr. Farley urged Mr. 
Moses to appoint “no one but Democrats” 
to state park jobs. Mr. Farley admits 
that he wrote the letters but says that 
when they are in office Republicans do 
the same thing; “so what?” 

At the eleventh hour, Republican hopes 
were brightened by a new Literary Digest 


Veterans On the eve- 

ning of the 
annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Legion, to be held this year in Miami, 
Florida, President Roosevelt travelled to 
Roanoke, Virginia, to dedicate the new 
veterans’ hospital there. In his short 
address at the dedication ceremonies he 
did not mention the bonus, but his re- 
marks were widely interpreted as a plea 
to the veterans to 
put aside for the 
present all thought 
of demanding it. 
There are hundreds 
of thousands of men, 
women and children 
in this country, he 
said, who lack the 
elemental necessities 
of proper food, de- 
eent housing, ade- 
quate medical care 
and essential educa- 
tion. It is the first 
duty of the govern- 
ment to help these 
people climb up to 
a better life. To do 
that the government 
must spend money, 
and if it is to spend 
money it must keep 
its credit good. The 
veterans, on the av- 
erage, are better off 
than any other 
group of citizens, 
and they already re- 
ceive special privi- 
leges from both 
state and federal 
governments. That 


spire. 


‘Housing 


was the substance of the 
message. 

Of the three veterans’ organizations, the 
Disabled American Veterans have refused 
to take a stand on the bonus, the Veteran; 
of Foreign Wars have voted for full pay. 
ment, and the American Legion—the 
largest by far—will decide its bonus policy 
at Miami. 
per cent of the delegates to the Legion 
convention have pledged . themselves to 
vote for full payment. 


President's 


In recent weeks the 
subject of housing 
has been much in the news. The Federal 
Housing <Administration’s campaign for 
home repairs (Schol., Oct. 20, p. 18) has 
not made much headway, and _ thoughts 
have naturally turned to some more com- 
prehensive program. Two recent an. 
nouncements are significant. 

Secretary Ickes, Administrator of Pub. 
lic Works, told reporters last month that 
the PWA is ready to spend $2,000,000,00 
on low cost housing projects the minute 
President Roosevelt says “go.” This 
money would all be spent in cities, he said, 

The same day Relief Administrator 
Hopkins announced that he had authorized 
his assistants to start work at once on 
12 rural industrial-communities, each to 
house from 150 to 700 families. Detailed 
plans for 50 such communities have been 
made, he said, but lack of funds pre 
vent starting them all at once. Thes 
communities will differ from those of the 
Subsistence Homestead Division of the 
PWA in two ways: each house will have 
more land, and the community’s pro- 
duction will be for sale and not, as in 
the Subsistence Homesteads scheme, for 
home use merely. 

Meanwhile still more far-reaching plans 
are in the making. President Roosevelt 
has been closeted with foreign housing 
experts recently, discussing the necessity 
of formulating a long-range housing and 
slum-clearance program that would con- 
tinue years after the emergency of the 
depression has passed. So far, no official 
statement has. been made. But the ex 
perts are very busy. 


Before the Washington Monument could be given a bath 
a scaffolding had to be built to the top of the 555-foot 
The picture shows a news photographer and 
workers posing on the peak of the scaffolding with their 
hands resting on the tip of the lofty structure, the first 
time it has been touched by human hands since it was 
completed more than half a century ago. 
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Bringing Them Up To Date 
NRA REORGANIZATION 


There will be no “judicial division” of 
the NRA (Schol., Oct. 13), it was an- 
nounced at the White House last month. 
Insteady the task of enforcing the law will 
be shared by the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Trade Commission. 


SPAIN 


There is a censorship on news from 
Spain so strict that correspondents have 
to cross the border to get out anything 
put banalities. From France comes word 
that President Zamora is at odds with the 
Cabinet over the question of imposing 
death sentences on the rebels: the Cabinet 
wants: to execute them, but Zamora re- 
fuses to sanction any executions. Fight- 
ing continues in Asturias (Schol., Oct. 27), 
with hundreds, perhaps thousands, killed. 
Largo Caballero, radical labor leader, 
has been arrested there. 


MORRO CASTLE 


The U! S. Steamboat Inspection Service 
board which investigated the burning of 
the Morro Castle (Schol., Sept. 29) has 
charged Captain Warms and four of his 
officers with neglect and has ordered them 
to show cause why their licenses should 
not be revoked. 


Deaths of the Week 


Raymond Poincaré, President of France 
throughout the trying years of the War 
and the making of Peace (1913-1920). 

Born in Lorraine 
before Germany 
seized it, M. Poin- 
caré nursed a burn- 
ing desire to see his 
birthplace returned 
to France. He be- 
came a lawyer, and 
was soon in public 
life, first as an op- 
ponent of General 
Boulanger, later, 
during the Dreyfus 
affair, as Premier- 
designate (he failed to form a Cabinet 
because of his unrelenting opposition to 
socialism). When he became President, in 
January, 1913, Europe was already on the 
brink of catastrophe, with the Great 
Powers lined up in two armed camps, 
the Triple Alliance and the Triple En- 
tente, and waiting for the word “go” to 
fy at one another’s throats. Scholars 
who have investigated the day-to-day hap- 
penings in the Chancelleries from the 
assassination of the Archduke Franz Fer- 
dinand of Austria on June 28, 1914, to the 
outbreak of hostilities a month later have 
charged that Raymond Poincaré was one 
of several men who called “go.” By 
assuring Russia of French support, they 
say, Poincaré and his Foreign Minister 
Deleassé turned a dispute between Aus- 
tria and Serbia into a general conflagra- 
tion. It has been suggested that M. Poin- 
caré saw in the crisis an opportunity to 
win back Lorraine for France, but there 
isno direct evidence to support this view. 

To his countrymen M. Poincaré was a 
hero. Under his Presidency, France won 
a great war, and later he did much to 
“save the franc” from _ inflation A 
Hal G. Evarts, popular Saturday Eve- 
ning Post writer Field Marshal 
Alerander von Kluck, 88, former com- 
mander of Germany’s First Army, which 
almost captured Paris in the early days 
of the War. It was stopped at the Marne 
(Sept. 6-10, 1914) by French troops hur- 
tied from Paris in taxicabs. 


Social Studies Section 


Who’s Who in the News 


YOUNGEST 


Tall, thin and looking still a little like 
an undergraduate, Robert Maynard 
Hutchins is the youngest university presi- 

dent in America. 
When he was ap- 
pointed president of 
the University of 
Chicago five years 
ago he was only 30. 
But he had already 
had a distinguished 
career as an educa- 
tor. 
One year after he 
graduated (’21), 
Yale made him Sec- 
retary, and Hutch- 
ins went through the Law School by at- 
tending classes in the early morning and 
studying nights. This worked so well that 
in 1925 he got his law degree magna cum 
laude, and the very next day was ap- 
pointed to the Law School faculty. Again 
Hutchins did good work. In 1926 he be- 
came Dean of Yale Law, a_ position 
he held for three years. When Chicago 
called him from New Haven, he left be- 
hind him a number of reforms—in faculty, 
in teaching methods, and in the outlook 
of the school. Now President Roosevelt 
is reported to have chosen him for an 
important job in the NRA. 

At Chicago President Hutchins caused 
several faculty members to resign in pro- 
test at what he was doing to time-honored 
traditions, but won from progressive edu- 
cators respect and praise. 

Many prodigies are also prigs. Not so 
Bob Hutchins. He likes practical jokes. 
Last Spring he had a telegraph company 
call up his wife, a sculptress, and sing 
“Happy birthday to you” over the "phone. 


CHAMELEON 


Horace Greeley Hjalmar Schacht, Nazi 
Minister of Economics, was not shot in 
the “blood purge”—he called up reporters 

. and told them so the 
next day. With his 
close-cropped sandy 
moustache, his 
sparse sandy hair 
brushed carefully 
over his growing 
bald-spot, his stand- 
up collars, and his 
pince-nez, Herr 
Schacht was quite 
indignant at the 
rumor that he had 
been shot. For Dr. 

Schacht is as good a Nazi as you are 
likely to find in Germany. 

He was not always so. Ten years ago 
he was a Democrat. “I am proud of the 
democratic credo of my father and will 
always uphold the banner of a_ people's 
democracy, the rule of the many over the 
few,” he wrote. A little later, when the 
Democratic Party had lost its power, 
Schacht, then head of the Reichsbank, 
emerged as a Nationalist. As Hitler gath- 
ered strength, Schacht’s allegiance to Na- 
tionalism weakened. By the time Hitler 
became Chancellor, Schacht was a Nazi. 
Today, rewarded for his perspicacity, he 
has more real economic power than any 
other man in Germany. 

As Minister of Economics Dr. Schacht 
has placed every bit of his country’s for- 
eign trade under government control. He 
can authorize or forbid the export or im- 
port of everything from matches to loco- 
motives. Those who know him say that 
he likes to think of himself as the eco- 
nomic Napoleon of the Third Reich. 





This illustrated 24-page 


FREE BOOK tells 


HOW 


- to make that team 

. to keep from going stale 

. to be better than a player who 
is stronger than you 

. famous coaches keep men in 
condition 


AVE you ever watched a pre-season game 

between Varsity and Alumni teams? And 
wondered why the Varsity won so easily? The 
answer is simple and can be explained in one 
word ... CONDITION. The alumni players 
were not in condition—the varsity players 
were. The alumni were soft—the varsity hard 
as nails. 

If you want to be in condition when your 
spott season opens, write today for your free 
copy of “How To Make That Team.” Follow 
carefully the rules and hints on training con- 
tained in the booklet. And the opening game 
will find you at your peak ... ready to go in 
there and fight the whole game through. 

Non-athletes should read this booklet too. 
The training rules that are laid down for 
athletes will benefit any young man of woman. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


coor —— 


—_ : §-11-3-34 
United Fruit Company 


Educational Department | 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. | 


Please send me a free copy of “How To Make 
That Team” immediately. 
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Training for 


By George Randall McCormack 
Coach, George Rogers Clark School, 


Vincennes, Indiana 


of the most popular of all high 

school sports, and deservedly so. 
For, when considered from the _ stand- 
points of health, enjoyment, and keen 
competition, there is no finer sport in 
which a normally healthy boy may par- 
ticipate. Provided, of course, that he is 
properly supervised, and that he observes 
the common sense rule that calls for 
moderation in all things. 

The popularity of cross-country running 
is due, in part, to the fact that, unlike 
most sports, size and weight are of little 
importance. Clark Chamberlain, of Michi- 
gan State, who won the National Inter- 
collegiate Cross-country Championship in 
1930, when he covered the difficult Van 
Cortlandt Park, New York, course of six 
miles in less than thirty minutes, is a 
very small man. Incidentally, Chamber- 
lain is an outstanding example of a cross- 


CC tie ost po is becoming one 


Weekly Sports Page 


country man who developed, through 
training, from a very mediocre runner. 
While Chamberlain is unusually small, 
some outstanding cross-country men have 
been big fellows six feet tall who weighed 
close to two hundred pounds.  Cross- 
country is generally recognized by coaches 
as one of the best all-around conditioners 
and developers for athletes. Thus the 
boy who is interested primarily in track, 
and especially in the distance runs, may 
build himself up for spring competition 
through cross-country in the fall. Like- 
wise, the lad who participates in athletics 
solely for beneficial exercise will find 
cross-country running an unexcelled sport 
for his purpose. 

Cross-country is a fall sport and in 
most parts of the United States that is 
the most delightful season of the year. 
Consequently, any boy who enjoys hiking 
and likes to be out in the open air will 
find cross-country just to his liking, espe- 
ciaily after a day in the classroom. Today 
cross-country is a recognized major sport 
in most of the larger high schools, and 
championship meets are held annually in 
a number of states. 


SCHOLASTIC 


Cross-Country 


The Course 


For boys of high school age the cross- 
country course should never be _ longer 
than two miles—preferably one and one- 
half miles. The course should be laid out 
to offer as much diversity of territory as 
possible as there is nothing that so re- 
lieves the monotony of distance running 
as a change of scenery. If possible, the 
course should include some hills and some 
of the so-called hazards in the nature of 
creeks, ditches, or hurdles. These obsta- 
cles make the race more thrilling to run- 
ners and spectators alike. 

Cross-country running is a_ strenuous 
sport and, since the high school years 
mark the period of greatest physical de- 
velopment, no boy under sixteen years of 
age should be permitted to compete in 
cross-country races. Likewise, it is evi- 
dent that no boy should be permitted to 
engage in this sport unless he has passed 
a thorough medical examination by a 
physician who understands the strains in- 
volved. If there is any rule to be fol- 
lowed now it is that dictate of common 
sense which says “Go slowly at first.” If 
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Every Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
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by R. B. Davis Co., makers of Cocomalt, 
the delicious chocolate flavor food-drink 
that helps build sturdy bodies. 
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x= the World War Buck Rogers was 
trapped in a mine. Cut off from the 
world, he was held in suspended anima- 
tion by a mysterious gas. 500 years later 
he climbed out into the strange world of 
the 25th Century. What did he find? What 
happened to him? 


Learn the answers to these questions — 
follow Buck's sensational career. Join the 
thousands of listeners who call this amaz- 
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WCAQ Baltimore WFBL Syracuse 
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WHK Cleveland 


WAAB Boston 
WKBW Buffalo 
WABC New York 
WCAU Philadelphia WEBNS Columbus 
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Rebroadcast from N. Y. at 7:30—7:45 P. M. 
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you violate that rule .the first. few days, 
sore muscles will certainly force you to 
wserve it many days following. 


Learn to Walk Before You Run 

For the first two or three weeks, boys 
should confine their efforts to taking brisk 
walks of about five miles, and to calis- 
thenics. On these walks it is good prac- 
tice to wear heavy, stiff-soled shoes. These 
help to build up the leg muscles, and pro- 
iect the feet from undue strain. On these 
early walks, be sensible! If you become 
tired, stop and rest. Above all, don’t be 
too eager to run at first. Remember that, 
from the standpoint of training, a walk 
of five miles is equivalent to a run of two 
miles, and that walking has the added ad- 
vantage of conditioning the muscles with- 
out excessive strain. 

If possible, part of the territory covered 
on the conditioning hikes should consist of 
hills steep enough to require the use of 
the toes in climbing. This not only builds 
up the legs but strengthens the foot and 
makes running on the toes easier. Boys 
having difficulty, after a reasonable period 
of training, in running on the toes should 
practice rope skipping for a few minutes 
each day. 

When we’re ready to start running, we 
again take things easy for awhile by jog- 
ging the first half mile of the course. Then 
we walk the next mile at a good clip, and 
finish the course running at a good pace 
and trying to sprint the last one hundred 
yards. 

Beginning with the second week, we 
change our procedure a little and run the 
first three-quarters of a mile of the course. 
Then we walk one-half mile rapidly, and 
finish the course running as fast as possi- 
ble. Again we sprint the final one hundred 
yards, 

By the third week, everyone is expected 
to be in shape to run the entire course at 
his own speed. From this point on his 
progress must depend largely upon his 
natural capacities, and upon his willing- 
ness to observe training regulations. 
Every runner has some weakness, and the 
boy who finally succeeds is the one who 
studies that weakness and trains con- 
scientiously to overcome it. If a boy has 





GENERAL TRAINING HINTS 


Protect your health. Never venture 
to run outside in cold weather un- 
less fully protected. Wear a sweat 
suit and gloves in practice during 
cold weather. 

Never attempt to run outside in 
cold weather without first warming 
up thoroughly inside. Jog a few 
times around the gymnasium; mas- 
sage the muscles and stretch them 
gently before going outside and you 
may be saved the painful experi- 
ence of a “pulled tendon” and the 
loss of a season of competition. 

Never run when tired. You will 
do yourself more harm than good. 
Lay off for a day and rest. Your 
teammates will not develop enough 
in one day to outstrip you. 

Get plenty of rest. An athlete 
Should have at least eight hours’ 
sleep each night—more if possible. 

Refrain from the use of tobacco 
and alcohol. They have no place in 
the athlete’s life. 
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speed, yet lacks endurance, he should con- 
centrate on longer distances than the 
course. If he has endurance and lacks 
speed, he should practice sprinting. The 
best way of all to overcome such difficul- 
ties is to have a faster man pace you over 
the course. Any physical weakness or 
irregularity should be discussed frankly 
with your coach and family physician. 

_ Concerning the impression that cross- 
country running slows down a fast man 
please bear in mind the fact that such 
sterling performers as Charles Hornbostle 
of Indiana, Glenn Cunningham of Kan- 
sas, Ray Sears of Butler, and a host of 
other middle-distance champions can run 
close to record time at almost any dis- 
tance. Harmon Phillips, track coach at 
Butler University, a member of the 
American Olympic team of 1928, and three 
times National Intercollegiate quarter 
mile champion, won races in open compe- 
tition at every distance from one hundred 
yards to the five-mile cross-country cham- 
pionship. 

Diet 

Cross-country is strenuous exercise and 
boys will not find it necessary or advisable 
to diet. The fact is that the average boy 
will experience considerable _ difficulty, 
after a good five-mile walk in the crisp 
autumn air, in finding enough food on 
the table to satisfy his appetite. Eat 
plenty of the good wholesome food your 
mother provides and be sure that you get 
a variety of fresh fruits and vegetables. 
Strenuous exercise breaks down muscular 
tissue, and to replace this the body re- 
quires proteins which are found in such 
foods as meat, cheese, and beans. Plenty 
of water and milk should be drunk. It is 
the policy of some coaches to deny sugar 
to athletes in training. Your physician 
will inform you that such procedure is 
mistaken. Sugar is the best known source 
of muscular energy and, since a cross- 
country runner exerts so much energy, it 
stands to reason that he should have more 
sugar than he would normally use if he 
were not in training. Many an athlete 
has gone stale from lack of sugar when it 
was thought that he was _ over-trained. 
Corn syrup and candy made from it are 
good energy foods in a form readily 
assimilable by the human system. In the 
consumption of sugar, as with everything 
else, you must be moderate. 

High school boys trained under the 
above system have competed in cross- 
country in open competition for three 
years with only two defeats. In 1931, five 
boys on the team ran a course of 1.9 miles 
at an average of i0 minutes and 5 sec- 
onds. James Fravel, winner of the race 
and captain of the team, turned in the 
remarkable time of 9 minutes and 37 sec- 
onds. 
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“25 WAYS 
TO EARN EXTRA 


MONEY 


WITH A TYPEWRITER” 


Here is a booklet you will read, cover to 
cover! It is literally packed with tried-and- 
tested, “‘spare-time” money-making ideas! 
Whatever your age or vocation, if you 
really want to earn extra money, it will be 
of real value to you. Send for your free 
copy even if you do not own a typewriter. 
Royal’s latest handbook, just off the press, 
shows how you can buy one and actually 
make it pay for itself many times over. Use 
the coupon today. The supply is limited. 


ROYAL PORTABLE 


Finest of home-sized typewriters 


Easy to operate—even 
if you have never typed 
before! Fast! Sturdy! 
Standard 4-bank key- 
board. Many exclusive 
features. 3 models...3 
prices. Monthly pay- 


ments easily arranged. Only $3350 to $60 


FREE! SEND FOR ROYAL'S NEW HANDBOOK 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. 8-113 

2 Park Avenue, New York City 

O Please send free | of your valuable booklet 
“25 Ways to Earn Extra Money with a Type- 
writer.” 

ey RO ay 5 6 ts 6 .0.000.5.00-0050s : 
Typewriter, Serial Number........... Please 
send me the details of your special allowance on 
home typewriters traded in this month. 
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KINGSLEY OUTLINES 


in Literature show you what and how to 
study. Practical aids in preparation for 
examinations. Send 20c for a sample out- 
line of the book you are now reading. 


Palmer Co., 217 Walker Bidg., Boston 














LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 


Everything the craftsman needs. Send for free 
illustrated price catalogue and sample card of 
quality leathers and accessories. All orders filled 
promptly. 


Leathercraft Studios—354 Franklin St. 


Graton & Knight Company, Worcester, Mass. 
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By clipping Scholastic advertising coupons you 
save yourself money 

It cests much more to publish a quality maga- 
zine like Scholastic than you pay for it. Then, 
you wonder, why is Scholastic in business? The 
answer is: Because, like the schools, it has an 
educational job to do. Where the schools depend 
on taxes, Scholastic depends on advertisers and 
subscribers. If it weren’t for the advertisers you 
could not buy Scholastic at three cents a week. 
So answer the ads, mentioning Scholastic. 
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Invisible Government 
(Concluded from page 19) 


whether Walker should be removed, the 
Mayor resigned in a huff, claiming that 
the Governor had no jurisdiction over the 
case and was conducting the hearing in 
an unfair manner. 

The ways in which bosses and friends 
of bosses make money out of politics are 
almost limitless. A common one is the 
payment of excessive prices for land 
which the city purchases for new streets, 
parks, or public buildings. Frequently 
politicians with advance knowledge of 
where improvements are to be made tip 
off their friends, who buy the land and 
sell later at a profit which is split with 
the tipster. Law firms with which bosses 
are partners or have an understanding 
often make large sums by fees for legal 
work done before official boards. Those 
looking for privileges are given to under- 
stand that they will be successful only if 
they employ certain lawyers. While Judge 
Olvany was leader of Tammany Hall the 
law firm of which he was a member col- 
lected nearly $200,000 in fees for acting 
as attorneys for applicants for changes 
in zoning regulations before the Board of 
Standards and Appeals. Mr. Doyle, a 
former horse doctor, in ten years deposited 
more than $1,000,000 representing fees 
collected for legal services before the 
same board. Another rich source of spoils 
for favored lawyers arises from the fact 
that the courts are part of the machine 
system, and judges who owe their elec- 
tion or appointment to the boss pay their 
debt by appointing his friends as trus- 
tees, administrators, receivers, and ref- 
erees in bankruptcy proceedings. A _ re- 
port of a committee of the Chicago Bar 
Association in 1933 reported that two 
judges in that district had in two years 
referred cases for which the fees totalled 
over $106,000 to a master in chancery 
who was the law partner of two prominent 
bosses. 


Corrupting the Courts 


The control of the courts by the ma- 
chine is one of the most serious evils of 
the system, for it not only furnishes the 
machine with rich patronage in the judge- 
ships, court clerks and attendants, and 
enables the bosses to do favors for their 
friends, but it makes a mockery of jus- 
tice. Judge Seabury’s investigation of the 
Magistrates’ Courts in New York City— 
these are the lower courts similar to what 
are called police courts in many cities (see 
Scholastic, Oct 6, p. 14) revealed that 
many magistrates were appointed on the 
recommendation of district leaders. The 
leaders felt free to intercede with the 
magistrates in cases in which they were 
interested, a procedure which the magis- 
trates seemed to accept as a matter of 
course. Seabury reports that one magis- 
trate, speaking at a dinner given in honor 
of an anniversary of his appointment 
said: “I want to say that I am very 
grateful and deeply thankful, and if I 
am in a position to do you a good turn, 
I'll always be at your beck and call.” 

All sorts of abuses were uncovered in 
the magistrates’ courts, largely as a re- 
sult of the type of judges appointed. One 
assistant district attorney assigned to 
prosecute cases in magistrates’ courts 
confessed to having made a deal with a 
group of shyster lawyers by which he 
received $20,000 for allowing cases to be 
thrown out, at an average rate of $25 per 
case. A most disgusting racket was dis- 
closed in the Women’s Court, where a 
ring of crooked policemen, crooked bonds- 
men, and crooked lawyers combined to 
prey on innocent and guilty alike. The 
seriousness of this situation can be ap- 


"ess Ida.” 


Social Studies Section 


preciated when it is realized that more 
than 500,000 cases are tried annually in 
these magistrates’ courts, and that the 
people affected by these 500,000 are for 
most part the poor, the helpless, and the 
ignorant. For many of them their rela- 
tion with these courts is the only contact 
they have with government. 

These, then, are three of the main evil 
effects on city government of control by 
a political machine: (1) Positions are 
filled by incompetent and indifferent office 
holders. (2) Inefficiency and graft waste 
the taxpayers’ money. (3) Injustice re- 
sults from laxness and favoritism in en- 
forcing the laws. From all these arises 
another result which is perhaps the most 
serious of all. ‘This is the cynicism and 
apathy which the wide-spread power of 
political machines has instilled in many 
good people. They feel that it is hope- 
less to fight the machine, that the only 
safe course is to play the boss’s game. 
In short, they despair of democratic gov- 
ernment. We shall have more to say of 
this point of view in the next and final 
article, in which we shall discuss remedies 
for bad city government. 





Gilbert and Sullivan 
(Concluded from page 9) 


Now they are back—in spirit at least— 
together and at their best. And all their 
cousins and their sisters and their aunts, 
their friends on both sides of the water, 
and the brave new acquaintances which 
are theirs in this generation will find the 
world a sweeter place to live in for their 
return. 


ANSWERS TO G. & S. QUIZ 


1. “Patience.” 

2. Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B. 

3. The Three Little Maids From School. 
4. “The Yeomen of the Guard.” Princ- 
“The Gondoliers.” “Utopia, 
Ltd.” 

5. Captain Corcoran in “Pinafore.” 

6. No one. He has to be contented with 

tulip or lily. 

7. “Pinafore.” 

8. “Trial by Jury.” 

9. “Princess Ida.” 

10. Nanki-Poo. 

11. The Duke and Duchess of Plaza- 
Toro, Casilda and Luiz in “The Gondo- 
liers.” 

12. “Patience.” 

13. Katisha. 

14. “To be done, a policeman’s lot is not 
a happy one.” 

15. “No probable, possible shadow of 
doubt, no possible doubt whatever.” 

16. “The Yeomen of the Guard.” 

17. The peers in “Iolanthe.” 

18. The pirates in “The Pirates of Pen- 
zance.” 

19. Poo-Bah in “The Mikado.” 

20. “Ruddigore.” 





Meet the High School 


(Concluded from page 17) 


In short, the celebration year offers 
students, not to mention their parents 
and teachers, a rare opportunity to 
build a more intimate relationship be- 
tween the high-school and the com- 
munity. This will be particularly true 
if they remember the moral of this 
story, which now appears to be 
dragged in by the heels. The pro- 
gram of interpreting the schools to 


See re ee Tee Be Peel 
— = 


SCHOLASTI 


the public is not one to be installa 
for a single week or for a single year, 


‘although special occasions like Amer. 


can Education Week and the Hig 
School Tercentenary are valuable aid 
The job of education for a civilize 
society must go on perenially. Stow. 
hearted American educators have kep 
the spark burning, thus far, for thre 
centuries. The concerted efforts 9 
high schools throughout the country 
will yet keep faith in universal, demo- 
cratic, public education alive a while, 
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Behind the Headlines 
(Concluded from page 20) 


date possible shall inaugurate, manage, 
promote and conduct a campaign of or. 
ganization in the iron and steel indy. 
tries.” 

Thus, while the horizontal system is stil) 
safeguarded, the vertical principle is x. 
cepted. But the A. F. of L. shows 
signs of listening to the agitation fo 
acceptance of the class conflict theory o 
the part of left-wing members of the 
rank and file. .The leadership of the A. F 
of L., as in the past, continues its support 
of the idea of the partnership of Labor 
and Capital. 

Leo Huvusermay. 





Bubbles from the News 
Cauldron 


A raging typhoon struck Manila, capi- 
tal of the Philippines, last month, beach- 
ing four ships and doing much damage in 
the city. 

e 

“U. S. S. R. vs. One Pair of Galoshes” 
was the title of a trial held recently in 
Moscow. The galoshes—a_ pair large 
enough for Jack the Giant Killer—were 
found guilty of being of inferior quality, 
and were sentenced to limbo. The trial 
was an attempt to dramatize the neces 
sity of improving the quality of Soviet 
products. 

+ 

After six months of rule by decree, 
Estonia’s Liberal Cabinet has suspended 
Parliament, set about revising the Con- 
stitution, and promised to suppress all 
opposition. Estonia seems to be repeat- 
ing in miniature the experience of Ger- 
many from Bruening to Hitler. 

7 

Last spring Dr. William A. Wirt, edv- 
cator of Gary, Indiana, obtained nation- 
wide publicity with his charge that the 
“Brains Trust” was plotting revolution 
The charge was exploded by a Congres 
sional investigation. A few days ago it 
was learned that as a result of his excur- 
sion into politics, Dr. Wirt is now facing 
a libel suit for $400,000. He called Miss 
Rose Schneiderman, president of the Wo 
men’s Trade Union League, the “rose of 
anarchy.” Miss Schneiderman resented the 
epithet and decided to sue. 

2 

The “greatest air race in history,” 4 
the newspapers described it, occurred last 
month, when twenty planes flew from 
London to Melbourne, Australia. The 
$50,000 first prize was won by two Er 
glish pilots, C. W. A. Scott and T. Camp 
bell Black. 
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Student Section 


ROUND TABLE 


Two Thoughts 


Like overgrown fence posts flared at the 
bottom, stand the corn shocks in 
early autumn— 

To the city worker, a sign of fall, 

A symbol of plenty; 

To the farmer, another job well done. 
—Robert Gibson, 

Royal Centre (Ind.) Publie Schools. 


Evening 


Dimmed are the flowers now, 
And no birds sing 

From the gnarled bough 
Where apples swing. 


And overhead 

From unseen skies, 
Moan owls instead 
Of birds’ wild cries. 


Only a far song 
Tells how passes 
The wind among 
The green grasses. 


—Al Teranish, 17, 
Parlier (Calif.) Junior H. 8., 
Robert H. Linn, Teacher. 


Play the Game 


NQUESTIONABLY I am a mar- 

tyr to athletics. I have sports for 

three meals a day, several times 
between meals, and often far into the 
night. My father, brothers, sisters, and 
mother are incurable fiends for talking on 
any species of sport at any time. I can 
relate without hesitation in my sleep just 
what Jimmy Foxx’s batting stance is at 
the plate, what Elmer Layden’s prospects 
for the season are, and why the Athletics 
are in the basement of the American 
league. Knowledge of these circumstances 
were not gained by my assiduous study 
of each particular fact, but from the mi- 
nute description given by members of the 
family. 

In the summer I listen to what the 
weaknesses are in the baseball team, and 
what the batting averages are of the big 
leaguers. 

That the home football team will not 
employ the customary Notre Dame system 
this year is part of supper. I go to sleep 
on the fact thet if the fullback on the 
opposing team nas not been injured by 
our halfbacks at the end of the first 
quarter, he should be so completely terri- 
fied that he will be incapable of doing 
any damage to the team. 

Basketball dominates during the win- 
ter. Just what the coach told the center 
at the half is relayed from my brother 
to his eager audience at home. Then they 
ardently recall all the thrilling plays of 
the game, and discuss Notre Dame’s 
chances against Pitt next Saturday. 

Track season is worse! The shot-put is 
dragged home from school and_ tossed 
back and forth in the backyard. Whether 
the team will be state champs this year 
or not becomes a family worry. 

I have tried during the summer vacation 
to lie in bed until everyone else has been 
up hours and then have breakfast by 
myself. But instantly my sister comes to 
the table, sits down, and informs me that 
last night’s indoor game was illegal. I 
quickly gulp down a mouthful and leave 
the table mumbling that I have had 
though to eat. When I get as far as the 


back porch, I am immediately confronted 
by a twelve-year-old who insists that I 
play catch with him. 

By introducing a new subject to the 
general flow of conversation is of no 
avail. 
have to work tomorrow, Dad?” he replies, 
“No, I only got in four days this week. 
I'll be able to listen to the ball game 
this afternoon. Do you think Warneke 
will pitch?” 

Nothing makes me slump lower in my 
chair and eat less than when we have 
company. Outsiders are always a keenly 
spirited audience. They add their two 
cents to the interchanging of ideas and 
facts to complete the tumult. 

Inwardly I dream of an ideal family 
conversation with all the latest news and 
gossip being discussed in detail. Just 
when I have my vision almost to imagi- 
nary perfection, I am brought back to 
earth with, “Do you remember what the 
score was at the end of the third quarter?” 

—Pauline Topash, 16, 
Buchanan (Mich.) H. S. 
Velma Dunbar, Teacher. 


Portrait 

She looks thirty, 

But she’s probably older. 

Her eyes are very bright, and a little 
hard, 

Her hair shines like copper, 

But last year it shone like gold, 

She goes to a beauty specialist every 
week, 

But the backs of her hands are a bit 
wrinkled, 

Her figure is slim 

With just a shade of weariness. 


She’s like the autumn leaves, 

Who know that there’ll be 

New leaves next spring; 

So they put everything they have 

Into a last futile effort to be beautiful, 

So that the new leaves 

Won't make them look too drab and 
worn. 


They forget that Winter 
Always sides with the young leaves, 
And that, anyway, when Spring comes 
back 
They’ll be too tired and limp to care. 
—Claris Reynolds 
Grand Junction (Col.) H. 8. 


The Tree 


Do you see which one I mean? 
That tall, old tree 


That, with an air so august and so royal | 


Shows leafless branches to the autumn 
sky, 

When leaves on other trees are scarcely 
turned, 

As if to say, 

“I know, I know it’s almost dark, 

I have prepared myself 

My hands are clean.” 

—Claris Reynolds 


. 
Write Wing 


Evangelina Ramirez, 
San German, Puerto Rico. 


Dorothy Klauschie, Georgia Kesling, 
Route 5, South Omaha, Nebraska. 


Emily Vrlasky, 
Fort Crook, Nebraska. 


When I venture to ask, “Do you | 


| LESSON 6: AND NOW TEXTURES 
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in| is Wi Pen Drawing Portfolio by A. 

= L. Guptill. A complete 
course in pen drawing. Shows various tech- 
niques, gives clear instructions. Large size, 
{1x14 ins. At leading artists’ materials 
stores, $1 the copy. If your dealer hasn't 
this new book, order direct from us, mention- 
ing his name. 


SPENCERIAN 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
14 kt. solid gold aa 


nib. Hard iridium 

tip. Famous Spen- 

cerian writing ease. 

If your dealer has COMPARE 

not received his WITH ANY 

mentioning his name. $5.00 PEN 
349 Broadway,New York 


supply, order direct, 





Following the Films 
(Concluded from page 12) 


fully detailed historical play of the Jewish 
problem of the 18th Century from Power, 
the novel by Lion Feuchtwanger. 
. Now come some questions worthy of 
consideration: (1) Which do you prefer, 
the printed or the screen version? (2) 
What is the reason for your preference? 
(3) Does seeing the play lead to reading 
the books? (4) Do you usually plan to 
read the book before seeing the picture? 
(5) Docs the screen version as a rule in- 
crease or decrease your liking of the book? 
Answers will be appreciated by the edi- 
tor of this column. 
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Student 


Brickbat 


Dear Editor: In the 
two years cf my high 
school career I have always found in 
Scholastic a magazine that really is of 
great value to the modern thinking stu- 
dent of today; however, I was greatly 
disappointed to find in one of your Octo- 
ber issues the play “Good Theater” which 
I consider most detrimental to any, and 
especially the high school students’ mind 
and taste. The play itself would not seem 
out of place in a different type of maga- 
zine; but my classmates and I have always 
considered Scholastic the ideal secondary 
school magazine, and surely this is not 
the type of literature that you would 
have us read. 


(signed) A Student, 
Martinsburg (W. Va.) High School. 


(Did other students find ‘this Chris- 
topher Morley play distasteful? Has it 
any defenders? We'd like to hear.—Ed.) 


Bouquets 


Dear Editor: As a senior in high school 
I have read Scholastic for three years. 
I think the October 6 issue is the best you 
have ever put out in that time. The 
articles on crime of which it is mostly 
made up should be printed in all maga- 
zines and newspapers in the United States, 
to show the people that crime does not 
pay. Boys and girls that are not going 
to school especially should read this ma- 
terial because they are often wondering 
what they are going to do next, and if 
they read this material I do not believe 
they will go into the game of crime. 


—George Frankenberry, Jr. 
Martinsburg, W. Va. 


To the Editor: In our freshman English 
class we had quite a discussion over our 
first issue of Scholastic. One question 
that was brought up was the possibility 
of adding a Music Corner. Another stu- 
dent said she missed the Sherlock Holmes 
questionnaire. She had always found 
that it helped her to remember the im- 
portant things in the articles. A new ad- 
dition which is popular with the class is 
“Following the Films” and we think it an 
excellent guide to entertainment. We 
find Scholastic extremely interesting. 


—Freshman English, Section I, 
Claymont (Del.) H. 8. 


(Thank you. There will be frequent 
material on music throughout the year. 
See the sample on page 9 in the Oct. 20 
issue. Contests similar to Sherlock 
Holmes will be inaugurated shortly.—Ep.) 


Athletes 


Dear Editor: V. T., who says: that an 
athlete has his way “cleared for him, 
grades padded, jobs found,” does not 
realize that the rules of the game are 
changing and “them days are gone for- 


Forum 


Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. 
school students are especially welcome. Let- 


Letters about problems of high 


ters should be confined to 300 words. 





ever.” In every accredited Indiana high 
school, students are required to have two 
years of physical training and a semester 
of health education. Beyond that we have 
in our school boys’ and girls’ athletic 
associations which are open to all stu- 
dents. They participate in every sport 
the school offers and then if a student 
feels the urge and has made the necessary 
grades he may try out for the squad. 
You will find these varsity athletes keener- 
minded, healthier, and more popular than 
the usual run of students. These fellows 
and girls work for the honors they get, 
just as the so-called “grinds” work for 
their scholastic awards! Training rules, 
health habits, keeping on toes in theory 
study as well as grilling practice, is surely 
no party. If V. T. thinks the “grinds” 
are being robbed because they have to 
give up other pleasures, the law of aver- 
ages and they both get some limelight and 
shadow. The fans, after all, get the fun 
from the finished product, and fond teach- 
ers will smile on honor students when the 
grades come out. 
—Gloria Kennerk, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


Exams 


Dear Forum: With the approach of six 
weeks’ exams in many of the high schools 
I would like to have the opinion of sev- 
eral students in regard to exemptions. 
In my estimation it is a grand idea, and 
serves as a reward for the students who 
work hard enough to earn high standing. 
Do you agree with me? Let’s hear your 
answer. 

—Irene Meyer 
Mellen, Wisconsin 


(We think the principle of exemption 
for superior students a step in the right 
direction.—Ed.) 


Constitution 

To the Editor: Why the cry of “back 
to the constitution”? We haven't left it, 
and never will, as long as there is public 
sentiment for liberty. Lincoln, a Repub- 
lican, once said that the constitution can 
be destroyed only by a force that is in 
itself greater than that great document. 
That force has not yet arrived, because 
the constitution is still the guiding light 
of our democratic government. As long 
as the American people maintain their 
human rights of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness we have not “scrapped” 
the constitution of the United States. 
Today we have not forfeited these rights, 
and the cry of “back to the constituion” 
is a cry from the late “lost administration.” 

—William Bartholomew, 
Portland, Oregon. 
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The Catalogues 
(Concluded from page 14) 


sold the last postal card at the stamp. 
window. She got up and added one hy. 
dred more from the reserve stock. 

Slemmons came in off his route earlie 
in the afternoon than the other carriers, 
He had hard-surfaced roads all the way 
on Route Four. He walked in the bac 
door, set his beveled tin stamp-box dow) 
on his desk, and hung up his big leathe 
mail pouch. Pretty soon he came up ty 
check in his money orders and to replep. 
ish his stamp supplies. “Give me fifty 
postal cards,” he said, reading off the lis 
of stamps he needed. 

“Give you fifty?” Gladys Ferguson saij 
in surprise. 

“Yeah, fifty,” Slemmons said in a sur} 
voice. “Sold ever’ one I had and could'y 
sold fifty more if I’d had ’em.” 

“Shucks, I'll have to add some mor 
then,” Gladys said, getting down off he 
high chair at the stamp window. “We 
certainly have been having a run on postal 
cards today.” 

Postmaster Shannon overheard, and he 
said, “No, there should be plenty of pos. 
tal cards there. I added a hundred this 
morning. Maybe some have slipped down 
back of the drawer there.” 

Gladys Ferguson, bringing up four fresh 
packets from the reserve in the safe, said, 
“No, I guess not, Mr. Shannon. People 
have been running in here to buy postal 
cards all day. Ill bet I’ve sold a hup- 
dred myself.” 

Slemmons, the R. F. D. carrier, stand- 
ing there with this thick, quid-lumped face 
looking very glum, said, “Why, don’t you 
all know what’s going on? You’d ought 
to know what that derned Editor Ledbet- 
ter would do. Him and his bright ideas 
has just doubled the work for all of us 
Just go back there and see how many 
postal cards I picked up on my route 
today.” 

At that moment Elvira Draper, who 
was getting ready to cancel and tie up 
the southbound mail, called out from the 
letter drop bin, “Well, I wisht you’d lookie 
here. This letter drop is stuffed!” 

One by one the other R. F._D. carriers 
came in bearing thick handfuls of out- 
going mail. 

Gladys and Elvira had to work hard to 
get ail the letters and postal cards canr- 
celled in time to catch the 5:45. They 
did not have time to read all the postal 
cards, but all they read said about the 
same thing. There were also a great many 
first-class letters enclosed in the brown, 
print-addressed envelopes of the miil 
order companies. Postmaster Shannon 
and his clerks never knew what the letters 
said, but they guessed that these, too, 
were scrawled: 

“Gentlemen: Would you all please send 
us another copy of your big Fall-and- 
Winter catalogue right away, as we want 
to order some things from you, and our 
other catalogue was made away with.” 


Reprinted from Harper's Magazxint, 
copyright, 1933, by Harper and Brothers 
publishers. 





Win a Knockabout Jacket ! 


A Knockabout Sport Jacket given each week for the best original yell. A jacket with your 
school name and insignia (Tiger, Bear, Wildcat, Indian, etc.) on the back; your initials 
S Going like wildfire in colleges. Also 500 other prizes—a 
$1_ credit on a Knockabout Jacket to writers of the next best 500 yells sent in during up 
season, with a free book of all 50() yells. old 
Join the yell-makers! 
today! Ask your coach to show you our catalog. 


THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP, 5301 Grand River, Detroit, Mich. 


and class year on the front. 


Teacher, Alta Blood. 


Show your stuff! 


Write a Yell! 


Our yellmaster to judge all entries. 
ot down your yell—mail-it Albert 





PRIZE-WINNING YELL 
(Week of, Oct. 20) 
PCOS Rae 

Tulane’s a rambling wreck! 

Wolan, 

Perth Amboy (N. J.), 
Hig School | 
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Phoney Phonetics 


This fall finds one more prong added 
to the Freshman’s crown of thorns at 
Columbia. He has to have his diction 
analyzed for dialectic impurities. This is 
done by making him recite a gem of 
literature called “Grip, The Baby Rat,” 
onto a record which is played back to him. 
If he says “Awthuh” for “Arthur” or 
“cherce” for: “choice,” he’s told about it. 
The rat yarn goes like this: 

“Once there was a young rat named 
Arthur, who never could make up his 
mind. Whenever his friends asked him if 
he would like to go out with them, he 
would only answer, ‘I don’t know.’ He 
wouldn’t say ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ either. He 
would always shirk making a choice. 

“His aunt Helen said to him, ‘Now, 
look here! No one is going to care for 
you if you carry on like this. You have 
no more mind than a blade of grass.’ 

“That night there was a big crash. In 
the foggy morning, some men—with some 
boys and girls—rode up and looked at 
the barn. One of them moved a board 
and saw a young rat, quite dead, half in 
and half out of his hole. Thus the shirker 
got his due.” 

Prof. Greet, who conceived the idea of 
making records, has a collection that 
makes one wonder how Americans can 
understand each other at all. A simple 
word like “water” may turn out to be 
“warter,” “wotter,’ “watter,” “woetah,” 
or “wawtuh,” depending upon where you 
hear it. The professor himself says 
“vawtuh,” and admits it. 

—Life. 
6 


School Visitor—“So you like your geog- 
raphy, do you?” 
Boy—“Yes, it’s the only book that’s big 
enough to hide a detective story in.” 
* 


Geology Professor: “What kind of rock 
is this?” 
Student: “Oh, I just take it for granite.” 
—Northwestern Purple Parrot. 
* 


Teacher—“Why is George Washington 
called, ‘First in war and first in peace’?” 
Pupil—*I dunno, unless it’s to make him 
solid with both the preparedists and the 
pacifists.” 
* 

“My boy,” said the magnate to his son, 
“there are two things that are vitally 
necessary if you are to succeed in busi- 
ness.” 

“What are they, dad?” 

“Honesty and sagacity.” 

“What is honesty?” 

“Always—no matter what happens _or 
how adversely it may affect you—always 
keep your word once you have given it.” 

“And sagacity ?” 

“Never give it.” 

—Boston Evening Transcript. 
° 


Modern History 


Johnny: “Dad, where was Babe Ruth 
born?” 

Dad: “I don’t know, Johnny.” 

Johnny: “Where was Jack Dempsey 
born?” 

Dad: “I don’t know that, either.” 

Johnny: “Why, dad, you aren’t very 
good in history, are you?” 

—Pathfinder. 





Student Section 


CONTINUE YOUR 
EDUCATION! 


To assist the millions of high school students who this year, and in 


the year to come, will be faced with the problem of continuing 


their education, Scholastic asked a group of prominent people (1) 


if they would go to college next September if they were graduating 


from high school this June, and (2) what their aims would be in 


selecting a college and a course of study. 





President 
W. P. Few 
of 
Duke 
University 
Advises 
High 
School 
Students: 


If I were a boy or girl graduating 
from an American high school in the year 
1935 and had an opportunity to go to col- 
lege I would go. 

In the first place, thoughtful young peo- 
ple will.not wish to rush out into a world 
like this; but, on the other hand, will give 
all the time possible to educational prep- 
aration for life. This would mean more 
time for reflection and maturity, which 
are essentials in any genuine education. 

In the second place, I would seek a 
liberal rather than a technical education. 


While the world has always been in a 
state of change, probably to a greater 
degree than usual this generation stands 
in many ways at the threshold of a new 
order of things. What is ahead of us no 
man can tell. It is, therefore, much more 
difficult today to provide special training 
for special tasks. Trained technicians to 
solve problems are not so much needed 
now as widely educated men who will be 
able to isolate and define problems, and 
so place them where they can be solved by 
trained technicians. This distinction be- 
tween training and education is not new, 
but it is given an added emphasis by 
existing circumstances. 

For these reasons it may well be that 
this generation of students will give them- 
selves the time exposure needed in a lib- 
eral education as preceding generations 
in America have not been willing to give. 
Thus it may again come to pass that hard 
difficulties can be turned to advantage by 
those wise enough to understand and seize 
new opportunities. To all the young peo- 
ple of America who may read this, this is 
my final word: Remember that in a time 
of trouble, now, just as of old, they that 
be wise shall shine as the brightness of 
the firmament. 





HOW WILL YOU SELECT 
YOUR SCHOOL? 


Regularly in Scholastic will be pub- 
lished advice from outstanding educators 
and business men about this important 
matter of continuing your education. We 
wish to publish letters from high school 
students in the same columns with these 
suggestions from nationally-known peo- 
ple. 

Write a letter of not more than 100 
words on “What a College Education 
Means to Me and How I Will Select My 
School.” Mail to School Director, Scho- 
lastic, 155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y., 
before midnight, November 15, 1934. The 
three best letters will be published and 
these three students will also receive prizes 
of $3.50 Conklin Mechanical Pencils. 


These three best letters will be pub- 
lished in the December 8th issue in which 
suggestions on Continuing Your Educa- 
tion will be given by President Walter 
Dill Scott of Northwestern University 
and Mr. Julian W. Curtiss, Chairman of 
the Board of A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Thousands of high school students are 
today considering where they will go to 
school next September and why a college, 
university or vocational school education 
will mean greater success and happiness 
for them. Your opinions will be as help- 
ful to them as these suggestions from 
outstanding personalities. Write your let- 
ter today. 





CHIROPODY 


GORRESPONDENCE 





ILLINOIS COLLEGE 


OF CHIROPODY AND FOOT SURGERY 


Information will be furnished high school under- 
graduates regarding the selection of subjects re- 
quired for admission to this institution. 
For information and bulletin address the 
Registrar, Department S 
1327 North Clark Street Chicago, Illinois 





TRAVEL FOR **UNCLE SAM’’ 

eat $158 month. Railway Postal Clerks.;Common education ee, 
Write IM MMEDIATELY for free 32-page book with list of U. 8. 

positions for men—women 18 to 50. Many Winter examinations jh ag 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. K279, Rochester, N. Y. 








An advertisement by 


BRUCE BARTON 


These are the soldiers dead in the World War. 


Let us stand on the curbstone and watch them 
march by. 


Tramp . . . tramp . . . not getting tired are you? 
Why, they have been marching only five or 
six hours. 


Tramp ... tramp . . . ten in a row two seconds 
apart . . . why, you look actually faint... 
stand up . . . the first day hasn't passed yet. 


Tramp .. . tramp . . . ten in a row... . two 
seconds apart... 


... for 1 day... for 10 days... for 20 days... for 40 days... FOR 


46 DAYS. . 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT—— 


Wars do not just happen. They are planned—promoted. 
Wars are the outgrowth of greed—of misunderstanding. 


Greed must be checked. Misunderstandings can be 
settled amicably. War settles nothing. War belongs to 
the age of savagery—not of civilization. 


War IS preventable through public knowledge of the facts. 


World Peaceways has made tremendous strides toward 


THESE ARE THE SOLDIERS DEAD IN THE WAR 


this end. It is a businesslike, non-profit organization, 
supported by a membership which is proud to say: 
“We do our part in a planned effort to promote reason at 
home and abroad.” That is real patriotism. Join this 
movement today. Write World Peaceways for a prac- 
tical plan of how you can help. 


WORLD PEACEWAYS, INC. 
103 Park Avenue New York City 





